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Brownsville- Matamoros: Confederate 
Lifeline 

It frequently happens in times of war and disaster that cities 
which have been little noticed, suddenly receive national and even 
international attention. This truism can readily be applied in the 
cases of Brownsville in southernmost Texas and Matamoros in the 
state of Tamaulipas, Mexico, during the American Civil War. The 
sleepy little towns lying on opposite banks of the Rio Grande, the 
international boundary, could behold the slow, muddy stream with 
no great inspiration. They were about thirty miles from where the 
river emptied into the Gulf of Mexico. A climate of oppressive 
tropical heat and torrential rains rendered the area undesirable, and 
a sandbar blocking the entrance to the river stopped larger ships 
and limited river traffic to smaller vessels of light draught. To 
all external appearances, the two border towns with their custom 
houses were destined to be quiet stopping places along the route 
of the overland, international trade between the United States and 
Mexico. Matamoros, sometimes misspelt ““Matamoras,” “Matam- 
aras,” and ““Matamores,” could glory in having been named for 
Father Mariano Matamoros, hero of Mexican independence, while 
Brownsville’s slim population could point to the earthwork citadel, 
Fort Brown, which had become useless as a defense.' 

Shortly after that first angry shot left a Southern cannon in 
Charleston Bay, April 12, 1861, the newly formed Confederate States 


1 Hamilton P. Bee, Goliad, Texas, to the Confederate Secretary of 
War, October 12, 1861; E. D. Townsend, et al., eds. The War of the 
Rebellion, A Compilation of the Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, 128 vols., Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1883- 
1896, (hereinafter cited as O.R.), Richard Rush, ed., The Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, 31 vols., 
overnment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1894-1902, (hereinafter 
cited as O.R.N.), I, 4, 118-119. 
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of America realized the grave problem confronting them. It was a 
stark reality that they must market their cotton and find sources of 
supplies in other countries, or perish. Cotton-famished Europe was 
eager to supply any amount of material in exchange for the vital 
staple. However, the increasing extent and efficiency of the North- 
ern blockade, declared a week after Sumter, was choking off the 
regular trade lanes. It was imperative that the beleaguered Con- 
federacy should find and maintain a safe and reliable route. The 
eyes of Southern statesmen and strategists, of quartermaster and 
merchant turned to the Bahamas, the West Indies, Central America, 
and to Matamoros, an already opened rear door of the Confederacy.’ 

War fever with all its fears and bustle gripped Matamoros and 
Fort Brown. A report to the Confederate Secretary of War reveals 
the conditions and the state of mind in the lower Texas area: 


Brownsville is about thirty miles from the Gulf; Brazos Island is its 
port; depth of water six feet. The mouth of the Rio Grande has still less 
water on its bar. 

Fort Brown was built by General Taylor for attack on Matamoros, and 
is of but little use for defense of Brownsville, as an enemy could without 
difficulty take possession of it without coming under fire from the fort, 
whose guns could destroy it in an hour. The fort has been repaired by 
Colonel Ford and is unfinished, but could in a short time be made as strong 
as earthworks generally are. There are twenty-five pieces of cannon of 
different caliber there, including a light battery, complete, with its caissons 
loaded, harness in good order, and ready for service in thirty minutes. The 
battery horses are poor and unserviceable, but in improving condition. About 
300 rounds of ammunition for each piece, of the best description, and a 
good supply of powder and ball cartridges constitute the supply of ammuni- 
tion. Lead can be bought in any quantity at 4% cents per pound. There 
is one 10-inch mortar, and no piece larger than a 24-pounder. There are 
now at Fort Brown four companies of cavalry (Texans), say 400 men in all. 

Brownsville is the depot of the Mexican trade. In 1860 $12,000,000 
in specie passed through the custom-house en route for the United States. 
The imports of goods, principally dry goods, is proportionally heavy. All 
trade is now suspended. No direct shipments have arrived at Matamoras 
{sic} from foreign ports. Two vessels arrived there from New York while 
I was on the Rio Grande, both loaded with provisions and necessary sup- 
plies. One of them was wrecked. The foreign merchants of Matamoras 
are English and German, and are friendly to our cause. No arrangements 
for direct importation have been made, owing to the unsettled state of opin- 
ion concerning the raising of the blockade. If it should not be raised, direct 
importation will follow. 

The Mexicans are neutral. The officers, civil and military, profess 
and exhibit every desire to co-operate with us in maintaining peace 


2 Frank Lawrence Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy; Foreign Relations 
of the Confederate States of America, Chicago, 1931, 261. 
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good order on the line, and have aided essentially in estopping the forays 
of Cortinas [sic} into Texas. The Mexican population on this side of 
the Rio G e are quiet, but not to be relied on in case of invasion. 

It is known that Lieutenant Langdon (artillery) and two cavalry officers, 
who were previously on this line and familiar with the country are now at 
Fort Pickens. Two cavalry companies are said to be on Santa Rosa Island. 
They have all the information, and we may suppose the desire, to repossess 
themselves of that point. 

The following reasons occur to my mind why the enemy will seek to 
reoccupy Fort Brown: The hope of recapturing cannon and material of 
war; the opening of the Mexican trade to New York, which will throw 
millions of dollars into the industry of the North. The fact, beyond a 

uestion, that the reoccupation of that point will convert the neutrality of 

e Mexicans into hostility, their ha and bitterness is against us, not 
against the North. By virtue of commissions from the Lincoln authorities 
two or three thousand Mexican mounted guerillas could be mustered into the 
service of the United States, to depredate and destroy the settlements even 
to the San Antonio River, thus destroying the stock interest of Western 
Texas. 

My conclusions are that it is of the utmost importance to the Con- 
federacy that Brownsville and the line of the Rio Grande should be held 
by them. Shut up and encompassed around as we are, it is the only point 
through which we can communicate with the nations of Europe. By proper 
encouragement every necessary supply, either for our Government or people, 
can be brought to Matamoras from abroad, and we have no other outlet 
so long as the supremacy of the seas is against us. It will keep quiet and 
neutral a large and in some respects an efficient force of a race embittered 
against us by real or imaginary wrongs dating back twenty years. By means 
of the steamboats now at Brownsville*the enemy could transport a force 
to Ringold Barracks, and thence, by forced marches over a good road, be 
at San Antonio in twelve days—leaving no enemy in their rear, but on the 
contrary, a willing and useful ally, to keep up their line of communication. 
It is the most feasible way to invade Texas. Brownsville should be de- 
fended or given up at once, and the cannon withdrawn while there is time. 
It will be too late when the enemy lands. A few men—a thousand men-— 
cannot defend it; they will only be caught in a trap; there will be no way 
of retreat. The gloomy desert of sand between the Rio Grande and Nueces 
will lose us the cannon. The material of war there is worth its weight in 
gold to our cause. It will be lost within two months unless a strong force 
is sent there for its protection. An officer who speaks the Mexican language 
and understands the people should be appointed to the command. If he 
is wise and watchful, he will keep the peace with Mexico and make her 
people useful friends. Supplies of all sorts for the troops can be got in 
Brownsville except bacon or pork.’ 


3 The report was inclosed in a letter of General H. P. Bee to the Con- 
federate Secretary of War, October 12, 1861; O.R., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 118-119. 
The report on the inadequacy of Fort Brown revealed that the cavalry 
was in poor condition and that there were only 400 men to defend it. In 
the — of Col. P. N. Luckett, Fort Brown, to Lieut. Wm. O. Yager, 
December 31, 1861, ibid., 165, the troops are described: “...the most of 
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During the summer preceding this report the “Lincoln authori- 
ties” had been establishing agents in Mexico City to win the favor 
of the Juarez government. The Confederate Government at Rich- 
mond, on its part, aware of the power of the caudillo governors of 
the north Mexican states, had sent emissaries to Tampico and 
especially to Santiago Vidaurri, Governor of Nuevo Leén, and 
by September 3 had commissioned Juan A. Quintero as agent at 
Monterrey. A four page letter instructed him in detail to keep 
Vidaurri friendly to the South, to collect accurate and minute in- 
formation on the peoples and products of the northern provinces 
of Mexico, to find out if the Juérez government had given the 
United States permission to send troops through Nuevo Leén for an 
attack on Texas, to see the purchase of arms, munitions, and ma- 
terials of various sorts, to see if foreign goods and materials could be 
consigned to citizens of Nuevo Leén and safely landed at Matamoros 
with all necessary papers, and to find the best way to transport 
them to the South. Obviously, Matamoros, to which British and 
German merchants and agents of the North and South had already 
flocked, was to be a very important section of the Confederate life- 
line.® 

Soon, through this busy entrepét supplies of every type poured 
into the South, and Governor Vidaurri in a personal letter to 
Jefferson Davis offered to furnish the Confederacy with as much 
ammunition as it could use.6 While from Monterrey the firm of 
Oliver and Brothers invitingly announced that it was prepared to 
deliver “everything with the exception of small arms.” This busy 
company was already shipping large quantities of gunpowder into 
Texas and had moreover contracted to deliver all of the powder 
and saltpeter on sale in the mineral-rich state of Zacatecas.’ The 
intensive program of commerce soon involved all of northern 
Mexico as far south as San Luis Potosi. 

Great Britain, a leading contributor to trade, sent such exemplary 
cargoes as: 14,200 Enfield rifles, 156 revolvers, 2,000,000 cartridges, 


them are scantily clothed, and have received no pay; they know the state 
of the Government credit quite as well as I do myself, and also the diffi- 
culties attendent upon procuring supplies.” 

4 Letter of Instructions to a Confederate Agent, in James D. Richard- 
son, ed., Messages and Papers of the se tag 2 vols., Nashville, 1905, 
II, 79. The instructions are to J. A. Quinterro, [sic]. On Quintero’s vast 
efforts see Owsley, King Cotton Di , 119-133. 

5 Bee to Confederate Secretary of War, O.R., I, IV, 118. See also 
—— S.  * ee Diplomacy, 126 f. 

id., 126. 


7 Ibid, 
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and 5,000,000 rifle caps in the single hold of its schooner Love 
Bird,® and 20,000 pounds of gunpowder packed in the Gladiator 
and the Sea Queen. Even a casual glance at random captures 
by the blockade presents us with an amazing assortment and volume 
of supplies from England, viz., 1,048 lbs. of lead, horsemen’s boots 
and spurs, percussion caps, gunpowder, and bird-shot on board the 
Sea Drift ;*° 65,000 lbs. of powder, 7 tons of horseshoes, and be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars worth of medicines on the 
prize schooner Flying Scud.‘‘ Other important items were: boots, 
shoes, blankets, stockings, bar-iron, iron plates, steel, paper, rope, 
cotton bagging,’* Confederate uniform cloth, gold buttons for of- 
ficer’s uniforms,'* and even the ready-made Confederate uniforms 
themselves!** 

Profit-seeking, unpatriotic Yankee merchants also put in their 
bid for a share of the lucrative trade by sending such utile objects 
as spades, boots, shoes, cotton cards, axes, and even shiploads of 
army wagons—all manufactured in Northern factories and shipped 
from Northern held ports.‘* This embarrassing situation forced 
Admiral Farragut to object seriously to some of the principle custom- 
houses that they were too often clearing contraband-loaded vessels 
for Matamoros and at that very moment (December 10, 1862) 
thirty-one such illegal carriers were anchored at that Mexican port— 
most of them from New York.’® So great was the facility for ob- 
taining supplies through this route that General Hamilton P. Bee, 
C.S.A., was easily able to arrange for 6,000 muskets, and 20,000 
pounds of gunpowder in a single order.’7 On another occasion this 
same diplomatic Southerner engineered an agreement to obtain the 


, iy _ aay Brown, to Nelson Clements, Esq., October 3, 1863; O.R.N., 
» 20, pt. 2, 286. 

9 Major Charles Russell, C.S.A., Fort Brown, to Captain Edmund 
B. Turner, August 21, 1863, O.R., I, XXVI, pt. 2, 176. 

10 Extract from the diary of Commander H. H. Bell, U. S. N., June 
25, 1863, O.R.N., I, 20, 760. 

11 Commander M. B. Woolsey, U. S. S. Princess Royal, to Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles, Au 14, 1863, O.R.N., I, 20, 453. 

12 Lieutenant Commander Richard W. Meade, Jr., U. S. S. Chocura, 
to Welles, December 5, 1864, O.R.N., I, 21, 747. 

13 Lieutenant Charles H. Brown, U.S. S. Virginia, to Welles, Novem- 
ber 6, 1863, O.R.N., I, 20, 658—659. 

14 Welles to Bell, November 9, 1863, ibid, 666. 
- on Captain James H. Strong to Bell, December 28, 1863, O.R.N., I, 

, 741, 

16 Rear Admiral Farragut to George S. Denison, Esq., Collector of 
Customs, New Orleans, La., mber 10, 1862, O.R.N., I, 19, 399. 
nan” Fort Brown, to General (?), February 15, 1863, O.R., I, XV, 
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lion's share of a shipment of 65,000 rifles originally purchased by 
México from New York merchants.'® 

Deeply impressed by the rapidity with which the trade at his 
diplomatic post was growing, the United States Consul at Matamoros, 
L. Pierce, anxiously informed his superior that, “Matamoros is now 
the great thoroughfare to the Southern States... they pass all of 
the supplies they receive through here.”?® And to an important 
naval officer of the blockade he worriedly exclaimed: 


I am afraid that our Government undervalues the possession of this 
frontier. It is now the grand thoroughfare for their foreign mails, — 
gers, commissioners, cotton, or indeed anything that they wish. [re: the 
Confederacy }?° 


But on the Confederate side the only complaint with regard to the 
trade that was heard was that there were often more supplies wait- 
ing at Matamoros than could be paid for.** In August, 1863, 
Commander M. Woolsey, U.S.N., declared pointedly that the im- 
mense trade between Brownsville and Matamoros was big enough 
to pay completely for the expense of the army stopping it.?* This 
keen observer's view was amazingly accurate for at the height of 
the trade the revenues collected by Matamoros approximated the 
staggering sum of $125,000 per month.** 

Cotton was the very life’s blood of the Brownsville-Matamoros 
exchange. At this period of history both the English and the 
French textile industries were largely dependent on Southern cotton. 
In France the textile industry occupied the first place in the nation’s 
economy. England had half of her foreign trade and a full fifth 
of her population committed to the manufacture of cotton goods.** 
True, the British had built up such a huge store of cotton that the 
initial curtailment of Southern cotton imports did not immediately 
affect her but on the contrary administered a salutary effect on the 
economy by consuming excess stores. But by 1862 these and all 
other stores were completely exhausted with the tragic consequence 
that masses of workers and scores of textile plants became idle. The 
effect on France resulting from the War was even more severe, 


18 Jbid., 978-981. 

19 Pierce to Seward, March 1, 1862, O.R., I, IX, 674. 

20 Pierce to Lieutenant Charles Hunter, U. S. N., April 24, 1862, 
O.R.N., I, 18, 456. 
2 K.. Bee, Fort Brown, to Turner, August 15, 1863, O.R., I, XXVI, pt. 

9 

<2 Woolsey to Captain +] P. Gillis, U. S. N., O.R.N., I, 20, 467. 

23 Owsley, King Cotton Di 128. 

24 Oliver Perry Chitwood and rank L. Owsley, A Short History 
of the American People, New York, 1947, I, 750-756. 
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for, unlike England, she had had no cotton reserves to tide her over 
even for a short space of time. Though willing, but not able, the 
South during the War could not export more than one-tenth of 
her usual quantity of cotton exports. That even this small amount 
got through was due solely to the risks of the blockade-runners and 
the vital Brownsville-Matamoros trade route.” 

With cotton at such a high premium it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the purveyors of the South’s war needs accepted only 
cotton in payment.*® The Confederacy, therefore, was very careful 
that the collection and disposal of that important item was given 
every possible safeguard. Nevertheless, counter-bidding of Govern- 
ment, State, and private agents frequently led to disproportionate 
prices.” In order to counteract such drawbacks the Confederacy 
set up the Cotton Bureau. But even such a centralized agency was 
unable completely to control the situation. A case in point was the 
order of the Bureau in 1863 that the exchange of cotton west of 
the Mississippi was to be sharply restricted. Immediately they re- 
ceived a baneful warning from General J. Bankhead Magruder, in 
command of the Trans-Mississippi Department, that if such an 
order were carried out it would result in the immediate abandon- 
ment of the strategic Mexican border since cotton was the only 
means at his disposal for maintaining his troops.** 

Owsley estimates that a major part of the approximately 1,000,000 
bales of cotton smuggled through the blockade from 1862 to 1864 
went through the Mexican route. This gives us a further idea of 
the great economic importance of this illegal traffic for cotton in 
1864 was selling in Liverpool at $300 a bale. 

Procurement of supplies was managed in two ways: (1) directly 
by the Department of War itself, and/or, (2) by contracts with 
private firms or agents. Major Caleb Huse was the capable officer 
charged by the Department with arranging its purchases in Europe. 
He was at first apparently at a disadvantage because of the South’s 
inability to negotiate loans in Europe, since it was recognized only 
as a belligerent.*® But as we have seen, this problem was quickly 


25 Harold Underwood Faulkner, American Economic History, New 
York, 1949, 354. 

26 Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, 127. 

27 Colonel P. N. Luckett, Fort Brown, to the Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, January 26, 1863, O.R., I, XV, 961. 

28 Magruder, San Antonio, Texas, to General Cooper, March, 1863, 
O.R., I, XV, 1030. 

29 Caleb Huse, The Supplies for the Confederate Army; How They 
Were Obtained and How Paid For, Boston, 1904, 23. 
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removed by the demand for cotton. Funds were amply provided 
for Major Huse through the firm of Fraser, Trenholm, and Company 
of Liverpool. This astute company was in turn composed of the 
firms of: Fraser, Trenholm and Company, the John Fraser Company 
of Charleston, South Carolina, and the strategically placed company 
of Trenholm Brothers in New York.*® All of the cotton purchased 
by the Government was consigned to this one firm which in its turn 
was charged with the power to keep Army, Navy and Diplomatic 
Department consignments separate.** 

At the other end of the route, in Matamoros proper, the majority 
of the merchants were foreigners: French, English, and German. 
Among those expressly mentioned by the records are: Messrs. Brown, 
Fleming and Company, Mr. Redgate, a Lloyd’s of London agent, and 
Mr. Harding of the firm of Harding, Pullin, and Company of Lon- 
don. The latter was the factor for receiving the proceeds in cotton, 
for making the appropriate distributions to the shipper of war 
material, and agent for effecting the necessary insurance for all 
shipments.*? 

Further south at Monterrey was the firm of Oliver and Brothers. 
Also in the same area was J. E. Schenk, a German-born American 
citizen, who busily engaged in the purchase of all available quick- 
silver, sulphur, percussion caps, and any of the saltpeter over- 
looked by Oliver and Brothers.** 

Probably the most important figure of the Mexican side of the 
trade was Santiago Vidaurri, the cunning Governor of Nuevo Leén 
and Coahuila, rea! controller of Tamaulipas, and immensely influ- 
ential in Chihuahua and Sonora. Every artifice at his ample disposal 
was employed by him to channel the significant proceeds from the 
trade into his private coffers. One of the most lucrative of his side- 
lines was his partnership with his Irish-born son-in-law Patrick, or 
Patricio Milmo, in the export-import firm of Milmo and Company 
of Monterrey. Not the least of their assets was the private financial 
indebtedness to Milmo of Major Simeon Hart, chief quartermaster 
at Brownsville, which debt Milmo and Vidaurri used as an incentive 
to the Major to see to it that tidy little contracts were placed in their 
hands.** In addition, Vidaurri usually was the final recipient of 


_ 


cone Ty" = F. H. Morse, U. S. Consul at London, November 
33 John M. Coe to Franklin Chase, Esq., Zacatecas, January 2, 1862, 
0.R., I, 9, 642-643. 
34 Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, 136. 


24, 1862, O 
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the $96,000 in tariff duties gleaned from cotton passing through 
his territory on its way overseas.*® 

According to the records one of the principal firms taking part 
in the traffic in Brownsville was the firm of King and Kennedy who 
even owned their own contraband carrier, the Matamoros, plying 
the trade in the guise of a Mexican merchant ship. This ship was 
later seized by the alert blockading squadron.** 

We shall now consider briefly the actual mechanics employed 
in the procurement of the supplies. When the Department of War 
negotiated directly it would first have the Chief of Ordnance and 
the Quartermaster draw up the list of needed supplies. Agents in 
México were then contacted or special men assigned to the job. 
These agents proceeded to negotiate contracts directly with the 
manufacturers for the delivery of the supplies to Matamoros. After 
crossing the river, transportation of the goods was taken care of 
by the District of Texas under the personal supervision of its com- 
manding general.*? 

Nevertheless, whether by state or individual, the actual exchange 
and smuggling of the commodities was usually identical for goods 
coming from outside of Mexico. First, the munitions and the other 
required supplies were purchased either by the Confederate Govern- 
ment—as in the case where they contracted for the entire output of 
the London Armory Company—** or, as was more usual by joint- 
stock companies of avid speculators. The latter sent their merchan- 
dise to Matamoros under their own flag at a stipulated price above 
cost and charges. Foremost in this scheme of trade were the ever- 
present British merchants with Fraser, Trenholm and Company of 
Liverpool competing with Begbie’s of London for first place.** 

Every possible type of ship was diverted to the Confederate 
trade by these merchants: converted private yachts, former British 


35 Major General Herron, U. S. A., to Brigadier General C. P. Stone, 
February 2, 1864, O.R., I, XXXIV, pt. 2, 222. ; 

36 First Lieutenant Walter L. Mann, C.S.A., Acting Assistant Adju- 
tant General, Lavaca, Texas, to Brigadier H. P. Bee, November 30, 1863, 
O.R., I, 20, 684. For some information of Vidaurri’s machinations see, 
Romero to Seward, United States a % of State, Papers Relative 


to Mexican Affairs, Washington, D 1865, 393. See also Appendix to 
this paper. 

be G. W. Randolph, Confederate Secretary of War, to Major Simeon 
Hart, November 14, 1863, O.R., I, XV, 866. See also Appendix to this paper. 

388 Huse, Supplies for the Confederate Army, 24. : 

39 F. H. Morse, U. S. Consul, London, to the Honorable William A. 
Seward, United States Secretary of State, November 28, 1862, O.R., I, 
19, 418. 
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coastal, traders, ex-channel ferries, and re-assigned Chinese opium 
smugglers.*° Many of the clandestinely employed ships were cap- 
tained by United States naval officers attracted by the high pay 
for blockade running.*t As a preliminary safety measure English, 
Mexican, and Union flags were carried for display at the appropriate 
times and places.** Incriminating contraband was never outrightly 
declared, and every one of the multiplicity of ingenious contrivances 
known to professional smugglers was employed fully. Such was 
the case of the British schooner Will O’ the Wisp, boarded by an 
inspecting party from the U. S. S. Montgomery on June 3, 1862. A 
careful scrutiny of her manifest revealed no illegal cargo. Her 
destination was innocently listed as Matamoros, but upon close in- 
spection it was revealed that her hold full of fish barrels and bags 
was in reality a floating munitions dump of gunpowder. Further 
search revealed large quantities of percussion caps, army shoes, and 
clothing. ** 

Two alternatives were open to European exporters for the de- 
livery of their clandestine shipments: consign the lot to merchants 
in Matamoros and thence merely carry it across the river; or, simply 
address the goods to persons on the Mexican side and once safely 
through the blockade, dock at Brownsville’s port instead.** 

Delivering the precious cotton was another matter, and in a way, 
frought with more difficulties. After the cotton had been collected 
by Government or State purchasing agents it was loaded on mule- 
or ox—drawn carts and wagons which then wended their long way 
to the hot Texas coast or to the frontier. Governor Murrah of 
Texas devised a system of trade by which the vendor of the cotton 
could transport it at his own expense and risk. The seller was 
allowed to retain one-half of the sales price for his own use but with 
the other half he must buy State bonds at their specie value. In 
addition, the merchants were required to pay the usual tithes and 
export duties to the Confederate Government. Yet, even taking all 
of this plus the fact that the cost of transporation alone equalled 


i Sore for the Confederate Army, 25. 

42 Lieutenant Commander R. F. R. Lewis, U. S. S. gunboat Itasca, 
to Welles, June 18, 1863, O.R.N., I, 20, 303. 

43 Lieutenant Charles Hunter, U.S.N., off the Rio Grande, to Welles, 
-_. Os De ban’ Soe 2 k, N. Y., to Salmon P M 

rge S. nison, New Yor +, aon mn P. ay 

1862, A. B. Hart, ed., “Diary and Correspondence of Sebnon Chase? 
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half of the value of the cotton, the trade was so rich in returns 
that businessmen still crowded the market.*® 

At the coast the bales were transferred to light-draught, block- 
ade-runners which then stealthily made their run southward taking 
full advantage of the protection afforded by the numerous bays 
and bayous of the Gulf Coast. Once safely over the bar into the 
port of Matamoros they transferred their loads to Europe or New 
York bound merchant-ships.*® Or, if the cotton was sent from 
Brownsville it was carried by Army requisitioned steamboats flying 
the Mexican flag. These smugglers took extreme care to keep on 
the Mexican side of the river all of the way to the transfer point 
at the Mexican port. They were thus in a measure immune to 
seizure by the exasperated Union pickets.‘ 

Everyday episodes like the above hint at a stronger Confederate 
control of the supposedly Mexican port than is superficially ap- 
parent. Several outstanding incidents serve to confirm this suspicion. 
On the 28th of May, 1863, two American vessels, the General C. C. 
Pinckney and the sloop Lapwing, were captured while riding at 
anchor in the peaceful waters of Mexican territory by a group of 
bold Texans who then probably converted their prizes into block- 
ade-runners.*® Just a few months later Master Charles T. Chase 
of the U. S. S$. Antona was kidnapped in Matamoros and carried 
off to Brownsville.*® A final striking example may prove the true 
nature of nominally Mexican Matamoros. On Christmas Eve of 1863 
the loud celebrating of the crews on board the U. S. pick-ships 
Monongahela and Ossippe were drowned out throughout the night 
by an: “... almost universal singing of Confederate songs, firing 
of guns, cheering for the rebels, etc., among the shipping (at 
Matamoros.”’®° 

About the fourth year of the war the Confederate method of 
procuring supplies was drastically altered. The Confederate gov- 
ernment thenceforth made all contracts directly in Richmond with 
new contractors and agents. By the new system of agreements the 
contracting party shared equally the freighting capacity of each 
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blockade-runner: a system which soon resulted in a radical shrink- 
age of the quantity of supplies coming in.** In addition keeping 
separate accounts for the disposal of Army, Navy, and Diplomatic 
Corps was abandoned in favor of a policy of assigning only part of 
the profits to the Army and letting the contractors keep the rest.5* 
This policy eventually proved disastrous. Huse complained that 
this system led to much shipping of cotton but few supplies in 
return. Consequently, he held it responsible as one of the primary 
reasons for the ultimate defeat of the Confederacy. 

The Confederate States of America were well aware that favor- 
able relations must be maintained at all times and at any cost with 
the major contributors of their war material. Among these principal 
sources, i.e., México, France, and Great Britain, attention was cen- 
tered on México as the crucial power. 


As might not appear at first thought, Mexico was from many angles 
the most vital foreign problem with which the Confederacy had to grapple. 
It was the only nd country from which the Confederates could not be 
cut off by the blockade; it could sell the Confederates large ——_ of 
supplies of war; it could further act as a medium for the transfer of much 
of the contraband from Europe to the Confederacy.53 


The Confederates showed that they fully realized this important 
point by assigning only the most capable men as diplomatic agents 
to Mexico. To the border zone were appointed Colonel J. S. Ford, 
General S. S. Sibley, and thirty-nine year old Brigadier General 
Hamilton Prioleau Bee. General Bee in particular rendered out- 
standing service as a diplomat. He was no doubt much aided by his 
constant contact with the Mexican people since he had fought against 
them in the Mexican War. Later he had gained additional experi- 
ence and prestige through his service as a state senator and lieu- 
tenancy in the colorful Texas Rangers. Unfortunately his unques- 
tioned ability as a diplomat did not match his ability as a leader 
on the field for he was easily outmaneuvered from his excellent 
position at Monette’s Ferry, Louisiana, by Major General William 
H. Emory during the ill-fated Red River campaign.** 

In addition, the Confederate government had in Mexico proper 
the extremely capable John T. Pickett, accredited to the general 
government of Mexico, Richard Fitzpatrick at Matamoros, and the 
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suave Juan A. Quintero in Nuevo Leén and Coahuila.®® The “in- 
dispensable” Quintero made his headquarters at Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leén. Owsley cannot praise this Cuban-born Confederate, who lived 
in Mexico most of his life, too much. He distinguishes Quintero 
“as perhaps one of the ablest and successful agents sent to foreign 
countries by the South.”** These men were faced by the profoundly 
difficult task of making and maintaining rapport with a people 
whose bitterness and enmity the South had incurred as a consequence 
of the Texas revolt and the humiliating Mexican War, and striving 
to meet the challenge of an ever-changing Mexican political scene 
and the French invasion. 

As we shall see later, the Confederates were generally unsuccess- 
ful with the Liberal Mexican central government but this failure 
lapses into comparative insignificance when we consider the close 
though unstable codperation that they received from the border 
States. This was not entirely due to superior diplomacy but in a 
large measure to the four advantages that these States saw in pre- 
serving the trade. These stimuli were: first, their opportunity to 
sell their products to the Confederates at an enormous profit, 
products which they were unable to sell to the United States for 
lack of communication; second, they served as middle-men for 
European imports and for cotton exports from the Confederacy, 
thus enjoying more business opportunities; third, the traffic of goods 
poured a constant stream of money into their custom houses; 
fourth, these states saw a powerful ally in the Confederate States of 
America to sustain them in their struggle with the central Mexican 
government for power.** The north Mexican border states, there- 
fore, had everything to gain and practically nothing to lose in main- 
taining the illegal trade. 

One of the first instances that we have manifesting the attitude 
of the border states is a letter from Governor Vidaurri to Quintero, 
dated May 1861, in which that ambitious Caudillo expresses the 
desire of allying his States to the Confederacy, and, even, if necessary, 
to actually be annexed into the Confederate States of America.” 
However, there are no indications that either party followed through 
on the matter. 

Early in January 1862, Genera! Sibley extracted an agreement 
from Governor Luis Terrazas of Chihuahua to permit the passage 
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of goods through his State to Texas.°® But this initially optimistic 
atmosphere soon was marred by a new scene in the kaleidoscope of 
Mexican politics when in March, 1862, one of the many revolutionists 
at large, J. M. I. Carvajal, led a series of raids on Vidaurri’s terri- 
tory from Brownsville with the sanction of his good friend Colonel 
Ford. Burning with anger at what he considered a foul act of 
treachery on the part of the supposedly intimate Confederacy Vidaurri 
retaliated by threatening to close the frontier to any further com- 
merce with them, and to show seriousness of his threat (as well as 
to take advantage of the situation to increase his already bulging 
coffers) he immediately slapped an additional duty of two cents 
per pound on the export and the import of cotton, as well as in- 
creasing the ordinary transportation and harbor duties. He was 
able to persist in these measures until July 5, 1862, at which time 
he had cooled off sufficiently to re-establish the status quo ante.*° 
Shortly thereafter, in September, the Confederates received a further 
relief by the lowering of export duties to Texas by their warm friend 
J. A. Zambrano, chief inspector of the Matamoros custom house.** 

The explosive Vidaurri did not remain inert for long, however, 
for in November of that same year (1862) he seized fifteen million 
dollars of Confederate currency, which had been placed in the care 
of Milmo and Company, at the suggestion of Major Russell for 
transportation across Eagle Pass to Texas. As a justification for 
this action Vidaurri declared that the funds were being held in 
lieu of Major Hart’s unpaid debt. However, since two could play 
at this game of wits, General E. Kirby-Smith promptly retaliated 
by halting the export of cotton and prohibiting the departure of 
Mexican property.®? 

In the meantime, Thomas Corwin, United States Minister to 
the Juarez government had induced the swarthy Mexican President 
to issue an order to Vidaurri and the other border governors to 
cease all commercial intercourse with the Confederates, and the 
better to enforce his decree, to declare martial law on the frontier.®* 
When Vidaurri scornfully ignored his commands Judrez had him 
forthwith removed from office. The troublesome ex-governor 
later joined Emperor Maximilian’s forces and was captured and shot 
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as a traitor by order of Judrez in June, 1867.°* However, the Con- 
federates had yet to await the reaction of the other governors, espe- 
cially that of Governor Albino Lépez of the key state of Tamauii- 
pas. General Bee was prepared to seize Matamoros if Lépez should 
prove more obedient to Judrez than Vidaurri had been. Lépez was 
not, so the trade continued tranquilly.® 

Tranquilly, that is, until a band of Texans boldly snatched Judge 
J. E. Davis, Hamilton Montgomery, and other Texan Union sym- 
pathizers from the walks of Matamoros. This flagrant violation 
of jurisdiction immediately resulted in a new threat by Governor 
Lépez that if the prisoners were not safely returned and the proper 
apologies presented he would close the border to the Confederacy. 
Not wishing to destroy friendly relations, the Confederates, after 
stalling the issue long enough to have the unpopular Montgomery 
permanently confined to Texan soil, complied by returning the 
remaining prisoners.*® 

Bee, during these crises, had followed the wise policy of in- 
tensifying his purchases should the Mexican Government go as 
far as to proclaim a decree of non-intervention, even though he did 
not seriously believe that the local authorities would enforce such an 
order.*" In June of 1863 there ensued a short interlude in this 
dangerous game for the Matamoros trade route when one General 
José Maria Cobos “liberated”” and “unified” both Brownsville and 
Matamoros.** 

While this was transpiring Lépez had been removed from office 
and replaced by Don Manuel Ruiz. The energetic new governor 
turned the entire situation topsy-turvy by ignoring or rescinding 
all the treaties and agreements which his immediate predecessors 
had made with the Confederate States. One of these treaties 
had specified the boundaries between Tamaulipas and Texas. Other 
agreements had considered all ships entered at the Mexican customs 
house at Matamoros, and at anchor in the open sea adjacent to the 
Rio Grande, as entitled to Mexican protection. Governor Ruiz 
completely reversed these favors, and what is more, he allowed the 
occupation and use of Mexican territory to the U. S. Navy as a base 
of operations for its blockade. He also established an imaginary 
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line with the United States defining the maritime boundary between 
Mexico and the United States so that the blockading squadron could 
search, and if need be, seize suspected vessels more effectively. This 
new boundary considered only ships south of the line as being in 
neutral waters.** Happily for the Confederates, none of these new 
adverse compacts had a serious effect on the continuance of the trade, 
owing to the success of excellent blockade-runners and the ever 
present political confusion in Mexico. 

In the meantime the Confederates had re-occupied Brownsville 
but had in their turn been driven out by General N. P. Banks’ 
coastal expedition. When Banks’ forces were called north to take 
part in the Red River campaign, control of the Rio Grande fell 
again to the Confederates (except for a small Union garrison on 
Brazos Island). All of these important events took place in the 
short period between November 6, 1863 and July 30, 1864. 

While Banks’ troops had been fighting their way into Browns- 
ville in November, 1863, Commodore H. H. Bell, Commander of 
the Western Gulf Blockading Squadron, received the following 
terse message from Commander Strong of the Monongahela off 
the Rio Grande: 

There is a revolution going on in Matamoros. They have had three 


governors in the last two days. Governor Cobos and Lieutenant-Governor 
Vila were shot by order of Cortina and one took refuge at Brownsville.7° 


General Juan Nepomuceno Cortina had for a long time been a 
nemesis of the Texan border zone. He had been brought up on 
his mother’s rancho nine miles above Brownsville and in 1847 had 
initiated his bandit career by murdering his American employer 
and selling his victim’s mules to the United States Government to 
be used against Mexico.’ Among the more notorious of his many 
border forays had been the capture of Brownsville, Rio Grande 
City, and Fort Ringold in 1859, and the burning of Roma, Texas, 
in 1860.7? 

Paralleling these happenings was the steady advance of the 
French into the north of Mexico hot behind Juarez’s troops. Even 
though a Union sympathizer, Juarez, desperately in need of revenues 
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from the border trade, had been forced to keep the trade route 
open.’* The Confederates overwhelmingly welcomed the prospect 
of a French-controlled Mexico. No sooner had Napoleon III's 
forces secured a foothold on Mexican territory than Jefferson Davis 
addressed the First Confederate Congress with the words: “... we 
may confidently expect the continuance of those peaceful relations 
which have been maintained on the frontier, and an even larger 
development of the commerce already existing to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both countries.’’"* 

The French on their part enthusiastically received this sentiment 
and reciprocated, for they realized that an independent South would 
not only assure them a continued supply for their textile mills but, 
of more immediate importance, they saw a Confederate victory as 
the only hope for the success of their venture in Mexico.” 

In September, 1864, 5,000 French Imperial troops captured 
Bagdad, port of Matamoros, as a step in the campaign against 
Cortina at Matamoros. Cortina with 3,000 men and 16 pieces of 
artillery, engaged this strong force on September 6. During the 
battle, Jefferson Davis’ confident expectations for the continuance 
of peaceful relations on the frontier were given a practical expression 
when Colonel Ford of Brownsville appeared on the other side of 
the Rio Grande with a large herd of cattle for the use of the French 
troops and then immediately crossed the river to attack Cortina’s 
rear. Nevertheless, Cortina succeeded in repulsing both Confed- 
erates and French.*® 

Highly enraged at Ford's action, Cortina had scarcely given his 
men a rest after the battle, when he crossed over to Brownsville with 
his entire force, including artillery, and drove the Texans from the 
town. He took official possession in the name of the United States, 
raised the Federal flag, duly informed the Union commander at 
Brazos Santiago of the conquest, and placed Brownsville at his dis- 
posal.?7 However, the Federals do not seem to have accepted the 
offer. Just weeks later we find a conciliatory Cortina signing an 
agreement with none other than his recent enemy, Colonel J. S. 
Ford, allowing a “... free and unrestricted intercourse of persons 
and merchandise across the Rio Grande.”” Of course, he made the 
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sole stipulation that they be subject to the usual customhouse and 
lice regulations.”* 

The first indication that the true importance of the Brownsville- 
Matamoros trade route had been grasped by Union leaders was 
the granting of permission by the then Flag-officer Farragut for the 
investigation and seizure of vessels and property coming out of 
Boca Chica and Brazos Santiago, because as he said, it was, “clearly 
an entrance into enemy territory.”"* As might well be expected, such 
an all-inclusive order soon had international repercussions, especially 
in the case of the seizure of the English steamer Labuan off Boca 
Chica. This incident led Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles to 
order Farragut to refrain from capturing ships off of the Rio Grande 
unless the vessel were obviously on its way to a Texan port and 
only after it had been warned of the blockade.*° 

Welles preferred less internationally hazardous means of stop- 
ping the trade. He therefore urgently recommended to Secretary 
of War Stanton that a sufficient Federal force be sent to seize and 
occupy Brownsville in order to halt the insidious contraband.** To 
this urgent plea Stanton replied in the negative, stating as his rea- 
son that ‘...the condition of the United States forces does not 
admit at present of the detachment of troops necessary for such an 
expedition.”’®? 

A few days before Seward had made this plea Commander 
Swarthout, cruising off of the Rio Grande, reported to Farragut 
that from his experience it was impossible to prevent illicit trade on 
the Rio Grande unless possession were taken of Brownsville and 
the American side of the river to its mouth.** But the only avail- 
able record of Union activity in that area at the time is a cryptic 
message of Lt. J. H. Hunter of the U. S. S. Montgomery announcing 
to “the Confederate Forces at the mouth of the Rio Grande” his 
intentions of bombarding them on the following morning.** 

As late as the final months of 1863 there was a lack of ships 
to patrol the mouth of the Rio Grande and those few that did 
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sometimes had crews stricken by the yellow fever.*® The crucial 
importance of Brownsville grew so obvious that one of the Union's 
most important confidential agents begged General Nathanial 
Prentiss Banks to send at least a regiment and a battery to capture 
it. This alert agent added the helpful suggestion that once the town 
was in Union hands it could be used as a base where a strong 
nucleus of refugee Texans and Union sympathizers could be fur- 
nished with arms and ammunition, and that this strong little army 
could then break up the “immense” trade being carried on along 
the frontier. But again the only reply from the higher powers 
was an emphatic ““No.’’* 

While the Federal forces were missing their most inviting op- 
portunities, the Confederates saw the full importance of keeping 
control of Brownsville. By March, 1863, the Union had reports 
of 1,400 to 1,500 men, and six guns guarding Brownsville, plus six 
additional guns on the way from Fort Ringold.*’ As yet there was 
no artillery at the mouth of the Rio Grande. Of course the Federal 
Government was using every available means at its disposal to stop 
the trade through diplomatic relations, but, as has been seen, their 
efforts were for the most part inefficacious owing to the lack of 
codperation from the local authorities concerned. 

A report was rushed to the office of the Confederate Secretary 
of War in February of 1863 stating that the United States Govern- 
ment had an expedition of 5,000 men on their way from Tucson, 
Arizona, with the express object of crushing the Brownsville trade.** 
The alarmed Confederates immediately set about a feverish attempt 
to gain further information on the threatening expedition and hur- 
riedly appropriated $1,500 of their precious specie to stimulate 
informers through their secret agents in New York and Matamoros." 
This seems to have turned out to be a false alarm, but the indica- 
tions of a dangerous new move by the Federals was correct. 

Reports began to trickle in to General Bee of a new and more 
serious probable attempt against the supply lines by Union occupa- 
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tion of the Texas coastal plain from Lavaca to San Antonio.*® But 
Welles desired instead a direct blow at the very heart of the trade. 
He was backed in this aim by the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
Lincoln, who was anxious that Texas be occupied in view of a pos- 
sible French alliance with the Confederacy.** 

Thus, on October 26, 1863, General N. P. Banks, Commander 
in the Southwest, sent 8,000 men of Major General C. C. Wash- 
burn’s Thirteenth Corps from New Orleans in twenty-six transports 
convoyed by the Monongahela, the Owasco, and the Virginia, with 
the objective of occupying every pass and inlet on the Gulf from the 
Rio Grande to the Sabine River. The first and most important 
landing was made by Major-General N. J. T. Dana on Brazos 
Santiago Island at the mouth of the Rio Grande on November 2. 
Next day he drove the small Confederate force opposing him in- 
land and by November 6 had driven thirty miles up the river to 
Brownsville, which he occupied with 3,000 men. Finally, on Novem- 
ber 8 he closed the last link in the important chain by taking Point 
Isabel. Thence the expedition proceeded to move up the coast and 
accomplished its mission.*? By December 28, 1863, the only point 
from Galveston to the Rio Grande open to blockade-runners was 
the mouth of the Brazos River.** 

An international incident nearly occurred at Brownsville- 
Matamoros, when, owing to the danger occasioned by Cortina’s 
attack on Matamoros, the Union Consul, Pierce, asked General 
Banks for protection. General Banks had promptly complied by 
bringing his artillery to bear on Matamoro’s Castle and would have 
opened fire had not Seward immediately wired that there would be 
war and that if the Consul wanted protection he must come to 
Brownsville for it.** When John Hay later asked Seward if he 
knew about the three revolutions that had taken place at Matamoros, 
Seward had answered “Yes,” and after recounting to Hay Banks’ 
near faux pas he added exasperatingly that, “Firing upon the town 
would involve us in a war with the Lord knows who.”’®® 


Union occupation of Brownsville and the Texas Coast had im- 
mediate devastating effects on Confederate plans. Cotton had to 
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be re-routed in Mexico further south to Tampico and further west 
in Texas to Eagle Pass and Piedras Negras.** The situation became 
more grave when a withering drought struck the plains of eastern 
Mexico and western Texas that year.*7 The net result for the 
desperate Confederates may be summed up as “no cotton, no sup- 
plies,” or prelude to defeat. The blockading squadron was also 
faced with the dilemma of whether or not they were still authorized 
to seize ships trading with Matamoros.** However, the dilemma 
was soon solved by Lincoln’s official lifting of the blockade on 
that port and opening it to legitimate trade on February 18, 1864.°° 


But these important gains were completely nullified when the 
“Bobbing Boy of Massachusetts,” Banks, was ordered north with 
his army to take part in the Red River campaign. By July 30, 
1864, the deserted town of Brownsville was re-occupied by a small 
army composed of its own citizens..°° On August 15, 1864, the 
Navy Department ordered the resumption of the blockade on 
Brownsville and the Rio Grande.’ 


Just a few words may be said on this phase of attempts to cut 
off the trade route. Generally the method employed in the block- 
ade was as follows: First, every vessel arriving in the vicinity was 
boarded. If after a thorough examination the inspector was assured 
that the cargo was actually intended for Matamoros and all of 
the ship’s papers were found to be in order, then the ship's captain 
was made to sign a certificate pledging his direct docking at Mata- 
moros without passing over or through any part of Texas, before 
the vessel was allowed to proceed. Sometimes, also the traders 
were required to obtain and show a “certificate of honesty of inten- 
tion” from the English (if the ship was English) and American 
consuls at Matamoros.*®? 

Except for a few minor skirmishes no further news is heard 
from Brownsville until May 11, 1865, five days after the formal 
surrender of the Confederate Trans-Mississippi Department, when 
a new expeditionary force closed in on the still important town of 
Brazos Santiago. On May 12 and 13 it fell upon a strong Confed- 
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erate outpost at Palmetto Ranch, near the blood-stained, Mexican 
War battlefield of Palo Alto. Here, General J. E. Slaughter en- 
gaged a force of 500 Union troops under Colonel Theodore Bar- 
rett.°° These two days saw some very sharp skirmishing but they 
only approached large-scale proportions when the Confederates 
brought up six 12-pound field guns, flanked the Union forces, and 
finally forced them to withdraw somewhere between White's Ranch 
and Boca Chica. As the Federals retreated under the protection 
of the approaching darkness of May 13, 1865, the exhausted soldiers 
of the Sixty-second Colored Infantry paused briefly and fired the 
last volley of the war.’ 


BROTHER AVILA Larios, F.S.C. 


Christian Brothers School 
Sacramento, California 


Appendix 


Letter of Instructions to a Confederate Agent * 


Department of State, Richmond, Va., September 3, 1861. 

J. A. Quinterro, [sic} Esq. 

Sir: The report of your recent mission to the Governor of New Leon and 

the accompanying papers have received the entire approval of this Depart- 
s me 


ment, and it affor pleasure to inform you that the President, appre- 
ciating the skill, prudence, and ability which you displayed in the discharge 
of your duty, has appointed you confidential agent of this Government in 
northeastern Mexico, to reside at Monterey [sic]. 

You will receive your commission as such and a letter from the Secretary 
of State to His Excellency, Governor Vidaurri. It is the desire of the 
President that you should proceed to Monterey with all convenient dis- 
patch, and place yourself in confidential communication with the Governor 
of New Leon, in response to whose expressed wish, that a confidential agent 
of this Government should be appointed to reside at Monterey, the Presi- 
dent has commissioned you to act in that capacity. You will assure His 
Excellency that the President cordially reciprocates his expressions of friend- 
ship and good will toward the Confederate States, and that it is the Presi- 


103 Bancroft, North Mexican States, II, 475. See also, Francis T. Mil- 
ler, ed., The Photographic History of the Civil War, New York, 1912, III, 346. 

104 Colonel Theodore Barrett, Camp near Brownsville, Texas to Gen- 
eral (7), August 10, 1865, O.R., I, XLIII, ee 1, 265-267. See also, Miller, 
Photographie History of the Civil War, 267-269; and, Bancroft, II, 476. 

* In Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, II, 79. 
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dent's earnest desire and rot to cherish and maintain relations of amity 
and good neighborhood een the Government and people of the two 
countries. 

The President is much gratified to learn from so — an authority 
as Governor Vidaurri that the people of New Leon and the adjacent provinces 
of northern Mexico are animated by such friendly feelings toward the 
Confederate States as those described by the Governor in his conversation 
with you. It is manifestly to the interest of both people that intimate social 
and commercial relations should subsist between them, and the President 
will use his best effort to preserve this ising condition of things. The 
President is of the opinion, however, it would be imprudent and im- 
politic in the interest of both parties to take any steps at Fens in regard 
to the proposition of Governor Vidaurri in his confidential communications 
with you in reference to the future political relations of the Confederate 
States feels a deep sympathy with all people struggling to secure for them- 
selves the blessings of self-government, and is, therefore, much interested 
in the cause and progress of these provinces. It will be one of the princi 
objects of your mission to collect and transmit accurate and minute infor- 
mation with regard to these provinces, the amount of the population of each, 
divided into races and classes, the superficial area of the several provinces, 
their products, mineral resources, etc., the amount and value of their exports 
and imports, the state and extent of their manufactures, and the general 
condition of the people in a social, political and commercial point of view. 
You will immediately inquire and report to this Department whether the 
Mexican Government has, as it is reported, given permission to the United 
States to transport troops and munitions of war across Mexican territory 
for the purpose of attacking the Confederate States. 

You will avail yourself of the good offices of Governor Vidaurri to 
obtain the most authentic information on this subject; and if it should prove 
that the Federal Government of Mexico has given such permission, you 
will express the confident hope entertained by this Government that Governor 
Vidaurri will use his er and influence to prevent the commission of so 
flagrant a violation of the neutrality of Mexico, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which must necessarily ensue. 

Your prompt attention is especially requested to the most diligent 
inquiry as to the possibility of purchasing small arms, powder, lead, sulphur, 
saltpeter, and other articles. necessary for the Army of the Confederate 
States. If Governor Vidaurri onit be induced to sell this Government a 
half of any considerable portion of the arms in his possession, his doing 
so would be regarded as the most signal and valuable proof of his friend- 
ship for the Confederate Government and people. But if he should judge 
it to be inconsistent with his duty to dispose of any arms at his command, 
you will solicit his aid and advice to discover if any arms can be obtained 
from private individuals in New Leon or any other of the adjacent friendly 
provinces. 

You mentioned in your verbal report to this Department that you were 
confident that arms and all other things required by the Government of the 
Confederate States could be safely imported at Matamoras, consigned to 
citizens of New Leon, and that the necessary papers to exempt the vessels 
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carrying goods from seizure by cruisers of the United States would be granted 
or procured by Governor Vidaurri. Should your hope be well-founded and 
should the Governor consent to lend us aid in that particular, he would be 
entitled to our sincere gratitude. 

In your report of the 19th of August, in reference to the purchase 
of powder, lead, etc., you state that any quantity of lead and der could 
be obtained at Monterrey—the former at $10.50 per cargo of 300 lbs., or 
$12.87 % per cargo if delivered at Roma, in Texas, and the latter at “a 
moderate price.” You are hereby authorized to contract for 500 tons of 
lead, to be delivered at Roma, Tex., $12.87 % per cargo, and for 200,000 
lbs. of powder, to be delivered at the same place at ——— per lb. Herewith 
you will find the order in detail from the War Department. You will 
communicate to this Department, as often as occasion will it, all the 
information you can acquire which in your judgment would be useful to 
this Government, and you will devote special pain to the acquisition of 
intelligence in relation to the purchase of articles which may be needed 
for the use of our Army. You state in your report of August 22nd that 
saltpeter in natural formation is found near the Rio Grande, opposite Eagle 
Pass. You will take especial pains to obtain the best information on this 
matter—how saltpeter can be made available for use in the Confederate 
States, in what quantities, how soon, and at what price—and lose no time 
in communicating the information to this Department. 

You will also, while en route to Monterey, inform yourself as to the 
best and most speedy means of trans ion for such articles as you may 
purchase to the nearest point of railroad or water communication to the 
Confederate States, and acquaint this Department with the results of your 
inquiries. You will remain at Monterey until otherwise instructed by this 
Department, and avail yourself generally of the facilities which your rela- 
tions with the authorties of Monterey will afford you for rendering 
valuable service to this Government. Your mission being necessarily one 
of a secret and confidential nature, you will declare your official character 
only to Governor Vidaurri and such persons as you may deem it prudent 
to acquaint with the fact. A careful regard to this prudential course is de- 
manded alike by the consideration for Governor Vidaurri's position and the 
interests of the mission with which you are interested. 

Your salary is fixed at $200 per month, commencing from this date. 
Herewith you will receive drafts on New Orleans for $500 on account of 
salary, and $250 as allowance of expenses for travel from this city to 
Monterey. 


I remain, sir, yours respectfully, 


Ws. M. Browne, Assistant Secretary of State. 





The DISENO: A Source for the 
Geography of California, 1830-1846 


In 1769 two hundred and fifty years had elapsed since Hernan 
Cortés set out from Vera Cruz for Tenochtitlan (Mexico City). The 
anniversary saw the opening of the last chapter in the history of 
Spanish expansion in North America when an expedition under 
the command of Gaspar de Portola slowly made its way from Baja 
into Alta California. Spanish control gradually waned after the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, and the suzerainty of the new 
Government of Mexico was recognised in April, 1822, and remained 
to some extent effective until July, 1846—a total span of seventy- 
seven years. Yet popular settlement scarcely got under way until 
the last fifteen years. This paper concerns the disefios, rough estate 
plans drawn from about 1830 onwards by or on behalf of applicants 
for land grants. They are not entirely objective surveys, but re- 
flect the point of view and expectations of the individual settlers, 
and to this extent form an unusual body of cartographic evidence. 

Up to roughly 1835 the Californian scene was dominated by the 
twenty-one Franciscan missions (see maps) established between 1769 
and 1824. Most of the early houses experienced extreme priva- 
tion, but by 1800 those well established possessed extensive estates 
comprising arable tracts, largely near at hand, and wide stretches 
of pasture grazed by cattle, sheep and horses. When, in 1833, the 
civil authorities finally decided to implement a policy of seculati- 
zation, that is, in effect the confiscation of mission temporalities, 
there was some discussion concerning the nature and extent of 
these properties. It was usually acknowledged that each mission 
merely held its land in trust, enjoying only the usufruct; there was 
indeed little or no absolute ownership of land between 1769 and 
1822, since the ultimate title rested in the king. How and to whom 
the land should be disposed of was, however, quite another matter. 
Secondly, the view was sometimes held that the estates of one mis- 
sion, in theory or in fact, ended where the next began, except for 
small enclaves managed by the presidios the pueblos, and the few 
private, legally established rancheros.' In fact, when one examines 


1 “The missions have extended their holdings from one end of the 
territory to the other and have had a way of banding one piece of property 
to the next, always opposing the private ownership of land in between. 
D. M. Wright, ed. a trans., A Description o on yey in 1828 by José 
Bandini, San Francisco, 1951, 6-7; Surveyor General of California; Report 
for 1852, San Francisco, 21. 
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the available survey material, the land grant papers (expedientes ) 
and the evidence of mission agricultural statistics, it is clear that 
the estates did not fit together like a jigsaw puzzle, but comprised 
regularly used land comparatively near at hand, surrounded by a 
fluctuating zone or zones, further afield along the valleys, only 
occasionally occupied. Even the latter was rarely in dispute between 
neighboring houses.* The origin, expansion and distribution of the 
mission estates is, however, a large subject in itself, and this brief 
outline must suffice for the present. The four presidios, military 
forts, were founded between 1769 and 1782, the two pueblos and 
one villa—attempts, none too successful, to establish civil settle- 
ments—between 1777 and 1797 (see maps). The rancho nacional of 
the presidio and the pueblo lands do not concern us. 


Finally there was the private grantee, the ranchero. From first 
to last the missions resisted the distribution of isolated blocks of land 
(ranchos ) to Spanish or Mexican born settlers, who naturally turned 
to the strip of country west of the Central Valley opened up and 
protected by the missions and presidios. The missions at the very 
least feared the gradual penetration of elements likely to make 
their work more difficult. Usually they could claim with some 
justification that the land in question was grazed periodically, but 
this proved less and less efficacious as time went on. The pressure 
at first was slight, although the authority to create private ranchos 
existed from 1773, and the first was probably sanctioned in 1775. 
The movement never gathered momentum while Spain was in con- 
trol, and twenty years later there were probably no more than eight.’ 
Few men were available; the pueblos were a counter-attraction, and 
the prospect of disposing of agricultural produce regularly and 
profitably was poor; above all the missions, at the apogee of 


2 Some contemporary writers believed that the missions were ertaieaiy 
restricted to 15 square miles or 9,600 acres; see H. I. Priestley, ed., 
Alexander Forbes, California (1835 ), San Francisco, 1953, 132; T. 5. 
Farnham, Travels in California, 1841-1842, San Francisco, 1947; F. W. 
Beechey, "An account of a Visit to California, 1826-1827, 1941, 13, (a re- 
print from his Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific, London, 1931). This 
restriction is, however, doubtful; certainly such an understanding, if it 
existed, was nowhere looked upon as binding by the friars. The viceroy 
in a letter to the King, dated Decanter 27, 1793, commented : . it does 
not appear that any formality has been observed - the designation of of 
limits or boundaries of each mission. see G. Jones, 

Land Titles in California, Washi n, 1880, ied 

3’ H.H. Bancroft, History of alifornia, San Francisco, 1884, I, 664, 
names five, and M. M. Livingston, “The Earliest Spanish Land Grants 
in = California,” Transactions of the Historical Society of Southern Califor- 

» IX (1912-1914), 199, adds three more. Only fourteen grants (spe- 
cifically excluding re-grants) were made during the Spanish regime. 
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success c. 1822, were firm in their opposition. Spain in its final 
years scarcely had the power to press on this remote province of 
Alta California a policy of colonization aimed at close settlement, 
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The new, independent Mexican Congress however acted speedily. 
On August 18, 1824, it passed the Colonization Law under which 
eleven square leagues—about 48,000 acres, with fixed proportions 
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of irrigable, non-irrigable and pasture land—could be granted to 
one man. Foreigners, provided they became Mexican citizens, 
were not debarred. The law, however, was not known in California 
until 1829, and the first reference to it in a petition occurs in 1830, 
Even then the effect was negligible, and the authority of the mis 
sions over the most desirable tracts of land was undoubtedly one 
of the root causes. The stages towards secularization and its ulti- 
mate justification are not our present concern; it is enough to say 
that it was finally realised in a series of laws and decrees promul- 
gated in 1833-1834. A flood of applications and grants followed. 
Altogether there were only twenty-seven separate awards before 
1830, but in 1833 forty were registered, in 1834 thirty-seven, and 
in 1835 fifty-one.‘ By March 1856, the United States Commission 
set up to investigate titles to land issued before January, 1848, had 
agreed to confirm just over 520 of the 809 private claims presented, 
from a fraction of an acre to over 100,000 acres. It has been cal- 
culated that by about 1840 the area of private grants roughly equalled 
that of the mission estates at their height, but the latter only 
amounted to one-third of the total rancho land ultimately patented. 
Until 1833-1834 private holdings lay largely along natural or semi- 
natural routes, within or around the outer zones of mission influ- 
ence, but subsequently the core areas were steadily eaten away. 

A clause in the Regulations (1828) supplementing the Law 
of 1824 stipulated that a disefo had to accompany each claim. A 
few disenos go back to 1830, but the great majority belong to the 
post-secularization period. The primary object in examining them 
was to assess their relevance to a study of the extent and management 
of the former mission estates. One hundred and ninety-one expe- 
dientes and one hundred and forty-eight disefos proved of direct 
interest, and all the remaining disewios were scanned. Some ranchos 
are illustrated by more than one disefio and others now by none 


4 Dr. R. N. Bowman—formerly archivist, State of Giana 


wee T. E. Aker, “Mexican Ranchos in the Vicinity of San J 
unpublished M. A. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1931, 7. 

5 O. Hoffman, Report of Land Cases determined in the United States 
District Court, San Francisco, 1862; J. S. Black, Report of the Attorney 
General on California Land Claims, Washington, 1860; I. B. Ross, “The 
Confirmation of Spanish and Mexican Land Grants in California,” unpub- 
lished M. A. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 62; Surveyor G 
of California; Report for 1884-1886, San Francisco. 854 claims appeared 
before the Land Commission and other bodies. 

6 J. N. Bowman, “The Area of Mission Lands,” unpublished typescript, 
Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, 1947, 6, 34. 
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at all. To recognise certain evidence of earlier conditions in these 
drawings is, in fact, very difficult, and for the mission period 
proper they represent only a minor source of data. Yet for the 
years 1833 to 1846 they are of considerable value in reconstructing 
physical conditions and certain settlement details. 

The origin of the events which led to the drawing of many 
disenos cannot now be traced. In some and perhaps most cases the 
ranchero was a squatter—occasionally with the permission of the 
adjacent mission—some time before he made the first move to 
consolidate his position. This was to petition the jefe politico, 
usually the Governor, giving personal details and information in 
respect of the land, including a disefio. Some of these were appar- 
ently drawn from a fixed position in the area concerned, either to 
one side or roughly in the centre, but the more satisfactory variety 
were probably sketched as the ranchero walked or rode the length 
of the estate. He normally claimed of course that the land was 
unoccupied. The Governor referred the petition through his Secre- 
tary of State to the local authorities, the prefecto, or perhaps to 
the head of the mission most closely involved. The reply (informe ) 
seems to have been carefully considered until perhaps the last years 
of Mexican rule, and on this basis a letter of approval (concedo) 
or disapproval was issued. The successful applicant was then under 
some obligation to organize a rough survey, after which, when the 
bounds had been indicated with cairns and such like, he was put 
in formal possession by the local magistrate (alcade). Before 1833 
the presidio comandante was responsible. This formal stage was 
marked by actions proving ownership, such as the breaking of 
branches and the clearing of brushwood. Months often elapsed 
before the ¢itu/o was in the hands of the grantee. If, a year or two 
hence, a new claimant came forward, the initial ‘owner’ would find 
his position undermined had he failed to effect some improvements, 
such as building a house and plowing a field or two. 

Under Spain there was a Royal Engineer, but he was only em- 
ployed for special tasks, and there were no regular surveys until the 
United States team began its work in 1857.7. The rough survey 


7 Subsequently a series of maps were issued showing the distribution 
of finally surveyed grants. The most recent and best is: The State of 
California, United States Department of Interior, 1944, (12 miles to 1 
inch). J. J. Vioget made the first modern land survey in California in 
1840-1841, when he drew the disefio of New Helvetia, but this was an 
isolated instance. 
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already mentioned probably involved the use of a lariat or rope 
(lazo, cordel) held between men on horseback who succeeded each 
other in turn.* Having ridden the bounds the area was approxi- 
mately assessed. 

The disefios form part of the land grant papers, from the original 
petition to the final consent. Unlike many other state documents 
they survived the San Francisco fire of 1906 and since 1937 have 
been held by the National Archives, Washington. Between 1866 
and 1871 copies were made and filed in the California State Archives, 
Sacramento. 

Although the 1840's witnessed an unprecedented scramble for 
grants, with much mission work being undone in the process, the 
diseno-petition is one indication of the underlying orderliness, 
strained by limited resources, of the Spanish and Mexican administra- 
tion of California and particularly its efforts at colonization. The 
expedientes show that some requests for land were rejected even 
at a very late date as a result of a plea by a greatly weakened mission 
struggling to maintain its remaining Indian community. 

With a few exceptions the disefos measure about 8” x 11”, but 
scales (linear, usually a league subdivided into 1,000 and 100 vara 
units, but occasionally in millas) differ appreciably; an average value 
would be about 1.5 inches to one mile (1 : 42,240). A few com- 
passes were in use and magnetic north is often shown, but the 
standard of accuracy is no greater than in the rest of the drawing, 
and in one instance there is an error of 180°. The disefo of Huichica 
(Figure 2) shows both true and magnetic north. There is no 
standard spelling, and to find one dated is most unusual. In many 
cases an applicant simply presented a drawing of a piece of territory 
and requested a certain number of leagues within it; consequently 
no boundaries are shown. When, however, permission was sought 
to occupy a particular tract a linea de limite is usually indicated, 
or we find the name of a neighboring property along the line of 
an obvious physical divide, such as a mountain ridge or an arroyo 
bed (Figure 2). In this way formerly isolated ranchos and above 


8 L. R. Blomquist, “A Regional Study of Changes in the Life and In- 
stitutions of the San Luis Obispo District, 1830-1850,” unpublished M. A. 
thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1943, 19, gives the length of 
the cordel as 25 varas, about 68.75 feet. Ross, “The Confi tion of Spanish 
and Mexican land Grants,” estimates the cordel as 50 varas, and E. L. 
Williams, Documents in the Santa Cruz Archives, 1876-1877, 39, as 100 
varas. It was not in fact necessary that the cordel should be standardized. 
The vara was approximately 33 inches, and one legua was 5,000 varas. 
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all the mission estates acquired more or less fixed limits in certain 
directions. * 

The disefos are merely the field sketches of applicants using 
at the most a compass. The similarity in the treatment of topo- 
graphy, vegetation, and cultural detail may be ascribed to: (a) the 
basically untutored approach, (b) imitation, and (c) former ex- 
perience during which plans of fortifications and earthworks were 
probably seen. Moreover, they all record the observations of men 
who viewed the countryside primarily as settlers. 

The most common method of showing topography was simply 
to indicate the outline of the hills with no attempt at shading. The 
‘surveyor’ viewed the territory piecemeal, and the ranges appear 
to fall away from the centre or valley axis. Hachures were also 
extensively used (Figure 2), sometimes quite skillfully. A grey 
wash, swept into the form of hills, roughly circular or eliptical in 
plan, and sometimes supported by hachures or trend lines, was em- 
ployed in most of the remainder. A suggestion of layered con- 
tours is perhaps discernable in a few instances of an extensive wash 
surrounded by a line drawn broadly in harmony with the drainage 

ern: in Figure 3 we see an attempt to indicate the two major 
levels (lomaria, sierra) above the valley floor. 

The majority are without a legend, relying entirely on realistic 


drawings—trees, houses, even a horse grazing in one instance— 
written description, and the use of colour. Occasionally, however, 
numbers, letters, or symbols are used and explained in a table. 
Except that roofs are invariably red, the application of color was 
not conventionalized. 

Neither in respect of physical nor cultural detail can the disefos 
be claimed as complete or even balanced. They highlight phe- 


* Note to Figures 2 and 3. These are printed with the permission 
and the courtesy of the California State Archives, Sacramento, California. 

Figure 2, Huichica, (“Map, Expediente No. 430-1,” Maps, Vol. 2, 
Spanish Archives), is southeast of San Francisco Solano. Note (a) the 
typical grouping—casa, corral, and, in this case, two or more cultivation 
patches: (b) the road boundary to the north, the arroyo to the with 
another rancho beyond, and the artificial linea de limite to the west, 
with the tierra del pueblo de Sonoma beyond: (c) the embarcadero at the 
mouth of Sonoma creek. 

Figure 3, , (“Map, Expediente No. 100,” Maps, Vol. 1, Spanish 
Archives), is in Ventura County between the territory belonging to mis- 
sions San Buenaventura and San Fernando. In the a we are 
told that irrigation was unnecessary locally since the low ground was 
generally gi Se to marsh in places; but note labor de regadio 
(irrigation works) on the disefio. There were stands of willow and live 
oak. The land was occupied by a ranchero from at least 1828-1829 with 
the permission of mission San Buenaventura; stock = and a vine- 
yard was planted. It was finally granted in 1833 to Carlos Antonio Carrillo. 
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nomena of contemporary significance and supply scattered but 
more or less precise topographic information for the period 1830- 
1846. Many are early examples of elementary soil and land utiliza. 
tion maps. 
The physical detail is somewhat less varied than the cultural, 
Woodland is normally indicated by tree patterns with, in some cases, 
two or more unit forms in addition to the standard coniferous type. 
Thickly wooded arroyos below bare or chaparral-covered hillsides 
are commonly shown. Clumps of alder or willow along stream 
banks may be named, and marshland is either symbolized or labelled 
(tulares, cienega). Belts of trees served to shelter stock, and timber 
was essential for house frames, fuel and corrals. Land which was 
subject to flooding could generally be used for grazing during the 
summer months, and chaparral limited the area of open pasture, 
In the following collection of words used to describe physical 
conditions,’ the reader will notice the emphasis upon woodland 
types, and particularly the concern with water supply. In Figure 
3 sandy patches (arenal)—tributary fans—and rocky bluffs 
(penascos) are named:*® 
chamiso, —al—chamise (Indian) , but here covering all types of chap- 
arral, a dwarf evergreen oak formation (Spanish 
chaparro, scrub oak). The chief species is adenos- 
toma fascicultum; 

roble, -a—valley (deciduous) oak (guercus lobata); 

encina, —al—live (evergreen) oak (quercus agrifolia); 

potrero, pasto, pastora, —ura—pasture; 

sausal, —alito—willow (Spanish sauce); 

vega,—flat, damp land; 

cienaga, —ega, ~aguta—marsh, mire. 

Others occur less frequently: d4/amo (poplar, cottonwood), pino 
(pine), aliso (alder), nogal (black walnut), poza —ita (pool, water 
hole), sular (tulle or marsh), salina (salt flat), brea (pitch), 
arroyo seco (dry stream bed), /aguna (lake), sierra drida (dry, 
barren mountains), sierra arenosa (sandy ground), abrevadero 
(watering place for cattle), aguaje (watering place, spring).™ 

There are four possible explanations of the settlement features 


9 Each noted more than ten times in the disefios preserved at 
Sacramento. 

10 Topographical terms include: mesa (plateau), playa (beach or 
strand), loma (hill), cerrito (hillock), ano (open plain). An important 
route through the hills may be labelled salida (exit). 

_ 11 Many of these words form part of the grant titles; others are 
caliente (hot), hedionda (bad), puerca (foul) as applied to agua, atascadero 
(miry place), madera (lumber), islay (Indian: a shrub). 
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such as houses, fields and mills, and in most cases it is not possible 
to decide between them: (a) they may depict the nucleus of a 
former mission estate, for isolated holdings were common; (b) 
they may indicate an Indian settlement, mission inspired or pro- 
tected; (c) they may represent the efforts of a former ranchero, 
and finally, (d) they may point to squatter settlement, which is 
most likely. The adobe dwelling is sometimes shown graphically, 
particularly on the larger scale disefios, and sometimes by the label 
casa. The same is broadly true of the corral. One disefio shows 
the typical adobe side by side with a conical Indian-style dwelling; 
others label groups of cone-like symbols rancheria (Indian settle- 
ment). Cultivated areas are particularly interesting for in many 
cases they undoubtedly represent the beginnings of local agricul- 
ture. We find Auerta (garden) applied to certain rectangular or 
roughly eliptical patches,’* and also, but more rarely, vina (vine- 
yard). The casa, corral and huerta commonly formed a piedmont 
group, while the remainder of the grant was used as open range. 
Occasionally one can only assume that a small regularly-hatched 
square represents cultivation. In the disefio of Santa Ysabel we 
find a piece of ground named e/ trigo (wheat). More than ten 
instances of tverra de labor and tierra de siembra (or variations there- 
of), worked or sown land, were found. Usually without bounds 
or hatching of any kind, these may in certain cases represent cul- 
tivable ground cleared and used by the missions.'* 

El camino real, the principal north-south highway, is sometimes 
shown as a landmark, emphasizing that, generally speaking, the 
ranchero effectively occupied rather than opened up new territory. 

The rancho period, a mere fifteen years, lies between the extra- 
ordinary era of mission control and the hustling century which 
opened with the discovery of gold at Coloma in 1848. Historians 
have virtually ignored the evidence of the désefios, but this note has 
perhaps shown that they were drawn from a point of view of 
particular interest to the historical geographer. 


R. A. DONKIN 
University of Edinburgh 


_12 An huerta was not simply a vegetable garden, but might contain 
fruit trees, a vineyard, even a of maize. On the disefio of Canada Larga 
0 Verde we find “Huerta de e Jose percenecte...a S. Buenav®, and “Idm 

Sta...idem a... Mision” clearing indicating the property of mission 
San Buenaventura. Huertas are usually shown some distance from river 
banks, probably to be out of reach of flood water. 

13 A few grant names include words of interest here too: puente 
(bridge), herrero (blacksmith), calera (lime kiln or pit), zanjén (deep 
ditch or large drain). 








Crime and Justice in the Alabama 
Black Belt, 1875-1917 


The Alabama Black Belt, for the most part, has been a peaceful 
section of the Deep South. The mild climate of the strip of rich, 
black soil, is conducive to contentment, even lethargy. Because the 
towns in the nine counties’ of the region are small, people know 
each other well, and consequently a high social value is placed 
upon respectable, conventional behavior. Yet even the Black Belt 
has had its share of law breakers. 

In ante-bellum times the area attracted planters who acquired 
the land in large tracts and who brought in slaves to work in the 
cotton fields. After the Civil War the former slaves and their 
progeny remained as farm tenants, their social positions little 
changed. The white people of the area considered themselves su- 
perior in culture to the white people of adjoining counties, who 
worked their own small farms as their fathers before them had done. 
While the Negroes made up a large majority of the population, 
white supremacy was unquestioned. 

The period 1875-1917 was a time when the economy was based 
on cotton and farm tenancy. The turbulent days of Reconstruction 
were over, and Southern white men were in political control. It was 
a time before the boll weevil had threatened the cotton crop, before 
the exodus of Negroes to industrial cities, and before cattle raising 
began to replace cotton farming. 

Throughout this period a large majority of the state and the 
county convicts in Alabama were Negroes.* In 1870 the white popu- 
lation of the state was 109.6 per cent of the Negro population. In 
1877 white prisoners in the state penitentiary were only 12.1 pet 
cent of the Negro. Only eight of the eighty-one white prisoners 
came from Black Belt counties.* In 1886 only forty or 10.4 pet 
cent of the 383 county convicts were white, only one of these in 
the Black Belt. The white population of the state was 52.4 per 


1 These are Bullock, Dallas, Greene, Hale, Lowndes, Marengo, Mont- 
gomery, Perry, Sumter, and Wilcox. : 

2 Montgomery Journal, January 16, 1902; Montgomery Advertiser, 
October 2, 1900, July 19, 1903; Alabama Beacon, September 13, 1873; 
Hayneville Examiner, October 4, 1882; Marion Standard, August 20, 1890, 
April 6, 1892; Sumter County Sun, April 5, May 24, 1900. 

3 Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama Penitentiary, 1877, Mont 
gomery, 1878, 55. 
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cent of the total. Of the 559 state convicts, eighty-seven, or 15.5 
cent were white.‘ 

The white population of 1920 was 160.6 per cent of the Negro. 
The county jails of the state in 1918 confined 4,634 white and 
11,822 Negro prisoners, the white being 39.2 per cent of the Negro. 
With the Black Belt white population of 1920 35.7 per cent of the 
Negro, there were 2,433 Negro and 257 white prisoners (10.5 per 
cent of the Negro) in the Black Belt county jails in 1918, 192 of 
the latter in Montgomery County.® 

The mores of slavery lingered on, and the whites did not regard 
Negroes as full-fledged human beings. They were considered semi- 
barbaric creatures with the minds of children and morals little above 
the animals. Hence, a tolerant, non-committal attitude was usually 
taken toward Negro crime except when it involved white people: 


Selma, July 30—The usual Saturday night killing was reported on the 
streets this morning at an early hour. Saturday night a week ago the shooting 
scrapes were on the eastern outskirts of the city. Last night the one pulled 
off was on the western outskirts. As in the previous shootings, negroes 
were engaged, and, as is usually the case, the event happened at a church 


supper.6 
From Livingston: 


Negroes got in a general fight on the Willingham place last Saturday 
night. One was knocked down and another one was stabbed. They kept 
up noise enough to have killed ten.” 


Crime in the Black Belt, as measured by the number of prisoners 
in the state and the county prisons, was generally high, as compared 
with the state as a whole. In 1874 there were only 228 prisoners 
in the state penitentiary, seventy-seven of them or thirty-three per 
cent, from the Black Belt. At that time the Black Belt had its 
normal share of convicts, since Black Belt population was thirty- 
three per cent of the state population.? Thereafter, the number of 


* Report of the Officers of the Convict System of Alabama, 1884-1886, 
Montgomery, 1887, 186-222, passim, hereafter cited as Report of the Con- 
viet System, 1886. 

5 Report of the State Prison Inspector of Alabama, 1917-1918, Mont- 
gomery, 1919, 17, 34-37, cited hereafter as Report of the State Prison In- 
spector, 1918. 

6 Montgomery Advertiser, July 31, 1905. 

7 Our Southern Home, March 8, 1905. 

8 Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama Penitentiary, 1873- 
1874, Montgomery, 1874, 21. 

® Population as of 1870. Computed from Alabama Official and 
Statistical Register 1915, Montgomery, 1915, 308-311, cited hereafter as 
Alabama Statistical Register, 1915. 
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prisoners in the section, as well as in the state, rose steadily. Ip 
1886, when the Black Belt had twenty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation of the state, forty per cent of the state convicts were from 
Black Belt counties, and forty-two per cent of the county prisoners 
in the state were Black Belt prisoners.‘ In 1898 a downward 
trend was evidenced, as the 327 state prisoners from the Black Belt 
were twenty-eight per cent of the total."* In 1904, with the Black 
Belt population twenty-one per cent of the state population, twenty. 
seven per cent of the state convicts and fifteen per cent of the county 
prisoners were from that section.’* 

The centers of crime tended to follow population increases, 
In 1877 Mobile and Montgomery Counties had the largest number 
of convicts, while in 1896 Jefferson County (Birmingham), which 
nad just begun its phenomenal growth, had the most prisoners in the 
state penitentiary and continued to have to 1918.'* As the ten city 
and mineral counties of north Alabama‘ increased in population, 
the number of prisoners also increased, proportionately even greater 
than the population. In 1886 the populations of these counties 
totaled 184,184, or twelve per cent of the state population, but 
only thirteen per cent of the state convicts and seventeen per cent of 
the county convicts were from these counties.1* In 1904, however, 


the population of the city and mineral counties had more than 
doubled to a total of 380,640, or twenty-one per cent of the total 
for the state, and twenty-five per cent of state convicts and forty- 
two per cent of the county convicts were from the city counties. 
While their combined population did not equal that of the Black 


10 Population as of 1880. Computed from Alabama Statistical Register, 
1915, 308-311; Report of the Convict System, 1886, 225-227. 

11 State of Alabama, Second Biennial Report of the Board of Inspec- 
tors of Convicts, 1896-1898, Montgomery, 1898, 34. 

12 Population as of 1900, computed from Alabama Statistical Register, 
1915, 308-311; Report of the Board of Inspectors of Convicts, 1902-1904, 
Montgomery, 1904, 46, 51. 

13 Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama Penitentiary, 1877, 34; 
Report of Inspectors of Convicts, 1902-1904, 46; State Report of the 
of Inspectors of Convicts, 1904-1906, Montgomery, 1906, 36; Report of the 
State Prison Inspector, 1918, 38. 

14 These are Calhoun (Anniston), Colbert (Tuscumbia and Sheffield), 
Etowah (Gadsden), Jefferson (Birmingham), Lauderdale (Florence), 
Linestone (Athens), Madison (Huntsville), Morgan (Decatur), Walker 
(Jasper), and Winston (Double Springs). These counties were 
for comparative purposes because they contained sizeable towns or were 
subject to the industrializing influences of the piedmont or mineral re 
gions. Jefferson, Walker, and Winston are classed as mineral counties. 

15 Population as of 1880, computed from Alabama Statistical Registet, 
1915, 308-311; Report of the Convict System, 1886, 225, 227. 
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Belt, which had a total of 387,931, yet more criminals were being 

rehended in the developing sections.** By 1918 the trend was 
cear—the Black Belt had 2,690 county prisoners, or sixteen per 
cent of the total, and the city counties had 6,493, or thirty-nine per 
cent of the total.?? 


Some indication of the type of crimes committed by both whites 
and Negroes can be had from the state attorney general's reports. 
For the counties of the Fourth Judicial Circuit—Bibb,’* Dallas, Hale, 
Perry, and Wilcox—the most frequent crimes for 1906-1908 were, 
in order of the number of convictions, assault and battery with 
weapon, violating the prohibition law, carrying concealed weapons, 
assault and battery, petit larceny, first degree manslaughter, grand 
larceny, assault with intent to murder, burglary, and first degree 
murder.?® 

The unhealthy condition of the county jails was a scandal which 
provoked much criticism throughout the period, yet for many years 
little was done to alleviate the situation. An act of December 6, 
1880, provided that the sheriffs of the several counties furnish 
suitable methods for heating the county jails and adequate sanitary 
facilities. The jails should be inspected weekly by the probate 
judges and clerks of the circuit courts, and the court of county 
commissioners should supply funds for carrying out these pro- 
visions.”° 

After the passage of this law, the county jails on the whole seemed 
to meet with the approval of the grand juries and the county health 
officers that inspected them. The jails of Sumter, Lowndes, Bullock, 
and Dallas Counties were adversely reported at certain times, but 
steps were usually taken to improve such situations.** 


When, however, the Board of Inspectors of Convicts began in 


16 Population in 1900, computed from Alabama Statistical Register, 
1915, 208-311; Report of Inspectors of Convicts, 1902-1904, 46-51. 

17 Report of the State Prison Inspector, 1918, 38-41. 

18 Not in the Black Belt. 
on Biennial Report of the Attorney General, 1906-1908, Montgomery, 

, 14. 

20 The Code of Alabama, 1897, I, Sections 1411-1415, pp. 472-473, 
patiene 83, 65, subdivision 15, p. 952; Eutaw Whig and Observer, Decem- 

, 1880. 

21 Report on the Board of Health of the State of Alabama, 1883-1884 
Montgomery, 1884, 182; ibid., 1895, Montgomery, 1895, 63; ibid., 1888, 
Montgomery, 1888, 105; Sumter County, Alabama, Minute Book, Circuit 
Court, vol. R, 505, August 26, 1884, vol. S, 87, August, 1886, 126, May 
5, 1887, 176, Fall, 1887; Lowndes County, Alabama, Claims and Minutes, 
Board of Revenue Court, vol. B, 57, April 10, 1893; Bullock County, 
Alabama, Minutes Commissioners’ Court, vol. 3, 493. 
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1902 to make systematic inspections of jails, far less satisfactory pic. 
tures emerged. The state inspectors must have judged by higher 
standards than those of the county officials, for in that year, the 
report was extremely bad: 


The condition of many of the jails in Alabama beggars description; 
prisoners are herded in them like sheep, with no ventilation, no sanita- 
tion, no bathing facilities, and no change of clothing (although they may 
be confined for months), reeking with filth and vermin; this with food 
of the roughest and poorest character not only invites but produces dis. 
ease. This is a mild picture of existing conditions in many of the jails 
of the State. Those suffering from constitutional and contagious diseases 
are placed in the same room and cells with the healthy, and I have known 
strong and able-bodied prisoners placed in jail come out both physical and 
mental wrecks. In fact, it is a common occurrence to receive a prisoner 
in the penitentiary who literally brings his death certificate from the jail, 
and it is further known that prisoners have had executive clemency extended 
to them because death would have claimed them before they could reach the 

nitentiary. These conditions are not altogether due to the sheriffs or 
eepers of the jails, but to an utter disregard in construction, of sanitation, 
and cleanliness of every kind. . . .22 


The state inspector found the county jails in a deplorable state 


in 1909. Prisoners were crowded into small, dark, damp cells. 
The state allotment for feeding prisoners of from thirty to forty 
cents a day each was misappropriated by many jailers, who fed the 
prisoners the poorest of food in order to gain a profit for them- 
selves. Food usually consisted of a piece of meat and a “hunk of 
plain bread with peas.”’** 

Improvement in county jails came only after a prison reform 
bill was enacted by the legislature in 1911, providing for a state 
prison inspector and assistants with authority to reguire propet 
management and sanitation in all jails in the state. They were given 
the power to order the local governing body to repair the jail 
building or even to erect a new one.** Consequently, by 1916 the 
jails were greatly improved. All of them were cleaner, and most 
of them were meeting state standards of sanitation. New jails 
had been erected in Hale, Lowndes, Marengo, Montgomery, and 


22 Report of the Board of Inspectors of Convicts, 1902, Montgomery, 
1902, 32-83. 

23 First Annual Report of the Department for the Inspection of Jails 
and Alms-Houses, 1909, Montgomery, 1910, 21-23, cited hereafter as Report 
for Jails and Alms-Houses, 1909. 

24 Acts of Alabama, 1911, Montgomery, 1912, 356. 
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Sumter Counties, and the Wilcox and Greene County jails had been 
remodeled. Similar building and remodeling of jails took place 
throughout the state, so that by 1918 only twenty-four of the jails 
of the state were condemned. Three of these were in the Black 
Belt counties of Bullock, Dallas, and Perry.*® 


The practice of leasing convicts to private companies and in- 
dividuals was begun in 1866 as an effort to spare the poverty-stricken 
state the expense of supporting convicts.** The counties also fol- 
lowed the system, placing their convicts on the auction block for 
leasing to the highest bidder. Usually the convicts were leased in 
large groups for work in coal mines, railroads, or on plantations. 
Contracts ranged from $4.50 to $24 per month for each convict." 

When the system originated, it was expected that it would yield 
to the counties only enough to pay for the support of the convicts. 
Also, it was supposed that only persons convicted of minor offenses 
would be sentenced to this punishment and that it would be a milder 
form than a penitentiary sentence, which would be reserved for the 
more serious crimes.** Convict leasing, however, degenerated into 
a money raising device for the counties and cruel exploitation of 
the prisoners. The penitentiary inspectors’ report for 1880-1882 
is revealing of conditions in those prisons: 


I found the prisons where convicts were confined in most instances totally 
unfit for the purpose for which they were intended. They were built, 
in most cases, with a view to the strictest economy. No regard was had 
to the important question of ventilation, and the prison frequently con- 
tained twice as many convicts as its dimensions would warrant. They were 
as filthy, as a rule, as dirt could make them, and both prisons and prisoners 
were infested with vermin. The bedding was totally unfit for use. I found 
that convicts were excessively, and in some instances, cruelly punished; 
that they were poorly clothed and fed; that the sick were neglected, inasmuch 
as no hospitals had been provided, they being confined in the cells with 
the well convicts. The use of dining room furniture, at some prisons, was 
unknown, the men having their meals spread on a bench, or shelf, or 
given them by the cook in their hands. The prisons have no adequate 


25 Report of the State Prison I tor of Alabama, 1915-1916, Mont- 
gomery, 1917, 190-228; Report of the State Prison Inspector, 1918, 11-13. 

26 Saffold Berney, Hand-Book of Alabama, (n.p. 1878), 257; Annual 
Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama Penitentiary, 1873-1874, 4-5. 

_ *? Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography, Chicago, 1921, I, 387-889; Perry County, Alabama, Minutes 
of the Commissioners’ Court, vol. B, December 15, 1883, 469, vol. C, Decem- 
ber 11, 1885, 105; Eutaw Whig and Observer, December 9, 1880. 

May 8 — of the Convict System, 1886, 23 ff; Hayneville Examiner, 
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water supply, and I verily believe there were men in them who had not 
washed their faces in twelve months. 

In visiting the different prisons, I found the men so much intimidated 
that it was next to impossible to get from them anything touching their 
treatment. In this condition I found things on my first visit to the prisons. 
I realized the difficulty at once of bringing up the standard to where it 
would pass muster, where the contractor or his hired agents were the in. 
struments through whom I had to operate.?9 


For many years there was no control by the counties over the 
contractors or the prisoners, so that the treatment of the laborers 
depended upon the disposition of the employer. In 1881 when a 
committee of the Alabama legislature made an investigation into 
the condition of the county convicts, they condemned the system, 
but the legislature responded in 1883 only by requiring regular in- 
spection of the convicts. The inspectors found much ill treat- 
ment and neglect of the prisoners, but they had no power to ac 
beyond making reports.*° 

One particular injustice was the practice of making sentences at 
hard labor to cover court costs. No limit was set upon the amount 
at which a convict’s labor was to be estimated. Frequently it was 
rated so low that the imprisonment for costs was much greater 
than for the crime. In the case of Abe McDowell of Wilcox 
County, the sentence for stealing a pig valued at one dollar was 
two years, and for the costs three years, nine months, and eleven 
days. James Jackson of Greene County was sentenced to seventy 
days at hard labor for misdemeanors, and for the court costs four 
years, two months, and twenty days.** Until 1883 the counties 
kept no record of the convicts that were leased.*? 

Conditions among the state prisoners leased out to hard labor 
were greatly improved after 1883, when the state legislature passed 
a prison reform bill giving authority to the state inspectors to e 
force sanitation and humane treatment in the prisons and the prison 
camps. The state appointed a warden for each camp and assumed 
the responsibility of furnishing food, clothing, bedding, and medical 
attendance.** By 1890 Dr. Jerome Cochran, State Health Officer, 


29 Biennial Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama Penitentiary, 
1880-1882, Montgomery, 1882, 13, 14. 
30 First Biennial Report of the Inspectors of Convicts, 1886, Mont 
gomery, 1886, 23 ff. 
31 Report of the Inspectors of Convicts, 1890, Montgomery, 1890, 3, 4 
a ant of the Convict System, 1886, 24. 
, 3-12. 
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was able to report marked improvement in the treatment of state 
convicts ‘so great as to be revolutionary.”’** 

The prison reforms, however, did not relieve the appalling con- 
ditions in the county work camps. The state prison inspectors would 
only report their findings to the county probate judges, and few 
county officials were willing to interfere with the system.*® By 
1896 conditions were no better, and the work required of the pris- 
oners was even more arduous, since all of them, regardless of their 
physical ability, were hired to mining contractors.** The system 
became a death trap operated by the counties for the purpose of 
securing revenue, and it was scathingly censored by the prison in- 
spectors.*’ Reform measures which did affect the county prison 
camps came in 1913, when rules were adopted by the State Board 
of Inspectors of Convicts limiting the length of county hard labor 
sentences and requiring that work be assigned according to the 
physical strength of the convict.** 

The notorious convict lease system was finally terminated June 
30, 1928, and provision was made for working state convicts at 
the various prisons, under considerably improved conditions. They 
might henceforth be used on the state highways under state super- 
vision. The county convicts might be leased no longer.** 


GLENN S§. Sisk 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


34 Jerome Cochran, “Inspection of the Convict Prisons at Pratt Mines 
and at the Walls,” in the State of Alabama, Report of Inspectors of Con- 
vets, 1890, 235-237. 

35 Report of the Convict System, 1886, 25. 

36 First Biennial Report of the Board of Inspectors of Convicts, 1894- 
1896, Montgomery, 1896, 10, 11. 

37 Report of Inspectors of Convicts, 1902-1904, 15; Report of Inspectors 
of Convicts, 1906, 7. 

38 Rules and Regulations for the Government of County and Municipal 
Convicts of Alabama, adopted June 24th, 1913, Montgomery, 1918, passim. 

39 Acts of 1927, 51, cited in Alabama Code 1940, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1941, Title 45, Sections 91-93. 
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The French in North America, a Bibliographical Guide to French Archives, 
Reproductions and Research Missions. By Henry Putney Beers. Louis. 
iana State University Press, Baton Rouge, La. Pp. xi-4i3. $12.50. 


It is a platitude to say that the light of Henry Putney Beers has fallen 
across the pages of most United States history writing which has been done 
since he published Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Materials 
for Research. Since then, this standard reference work has won him the 
gratitude of librarians, innumerable graduate students, and all mature 
authors in this field. The French in North America is sure to win him ad- 
ditional thanks and should affect a wider segment of the intelligent reading 
public than the older book. That was a technical tool which appealed to 
those who knew how to use it. This has features which should interest the 
less professional historian. 

In his preface, Mr. Beers explains, “in this volume is presented a history 
of the activities of American and Canadian institutions, historians, and others 
connected with the procurement of reproductions in the form of transcripts, 
menage ner and microfilm from French archives and manuscript collections.” 

is modest statement contains the kernel of the book, but a survey of the 
chapters alone can indicate the wealth of fascinating data brought together 
in tracing the actual projects which accomplished this purpose. 

To begin with the writer introduces his readers to the possibilities which 
French manuscript depositories have for the study of American history. 
He points out phases of the colonial era which await further investigation 
The periods of the Revolution, national expansion and the Civil War seem 
to have been less well exploited. Succinct summaries of the contents of 
specific official and private archives in France serve as directives to the 
types of manuscripts which they house and which deal with these fields. 

Following chapters evaluate the methods used by Americans who have 
worked abroad. One is surprised to find that even up to the twentieth 
century, many of the students who went to all the trouble of reproducing 
archival material neglected to give accurate information about the location 
of these sources. Most of them did not hesitate to change, synopsize and 
modify the text without any indication that they had done so. 

The book proceeds to explain what has become of the more consider 
able collections of reproductions which have been made in France. Its 
made clear that the omission of any reference to original manuscripts which 
may have been brought to our country is intentional. Transcripts, photostats 
and microfilms are made accessible more easily to research scholars. It is 
for their assistance that these chapters are included. One of them touches 
upon Canadian collections of the sort which may be helpful to workers i 
the history of the United States. 

Finally there are some excellent “conclusions” which not only sum up 
the record of past accomplishment, but contain stimulating suggestions for 
future activity. The 270 pages of text are followed by a chronological lis 
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of the French representatives in the United States from July, 1778, to Feb- 
ruary, 1811. A similar list of investigators who have turned to the French 
archives between 1828 and the present follows. The valuable analytical 
bibliography of seventy-one pages affords a reference to all the books men- 
tioned in the text and footnotes. The generous index, sixty-three pages, makes 
accessible the wealth of information which the book contains. 

The printing of the book, with its mass of detail and careful editing 
has been done with excellence by the Louisiana state University Press. 
Libraries, throughout the country, cannot afford to miss it at any price. 
It is hoped that they will buy up the first edition at once. Then, the 
Press must print a second edition in sufficient quantity and at a price which 
will enable all French American students to acquire their private copies. 


R. N. HAMILTON 
Marquette University. 


Albert Gallatin. By Raymond Walters, Jr. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1957. Pp. viii, 461. $7.00. 


It seems strange that there was no biography written of Albert Gallatin 
between the year 1879, when Henry Adams prepared one, and last year, 
when Raymond Walters, Jr., submitted the one under review. The writer 
of the article on Gallatin in the Columbia Encyclopedia gave as one reason 
for the dearth of biographical treatment the statement that ‘Gallatin’s papers 
and writings have never been properly collated and edited.” Dr. Walters, 
book review editor of the Saturday Review, informs us that he has been 
working on this biography in his spare time for the past ten years and has 
used depositories in Geneva, Switzerland, where Gallatin was born, as well 
as many archives in this country. 

Dr. Walters has done his work well. Detailed but never tiresomely 
monotonous, you will perhaps consider this to be biography at its best. 
An admirer of Gallatin’s, Dr. Walters is nevertheless willing to admit 
shortcomings in the person of the man who held the post of Secretary of 
the Treasury for over twelve years, a record no other man has ed. 
But before becoming secretary in 1801, Gallatin had — much 
that prepared him well for the public offices he was to hold. Much light 
is thrown on his earlier years in Geneva and in this country. The reasons 
why Gallatin joined the Jeffersonians rather than the Hamiltonians are made 
clear. Gallatin was to become well known as a banker, so one might ex- 
pect that Hamilton rather than Jefferson would have appealed to him. Ac- 
tually, as Dr. Walters observes, Gallatin’s concept of government “was a 
pw a midway between the conceptions now known as Hamiltonianism 
and Jetfersonianism. With Jefferson he shared a faith in the dignity and 
tights of every man.... Like both Hamilton and Jefferson, he perceived 
the prosperity and national independence that the United States could achieve 
through the development of its industry, commerce and natural resources; 
like Hamilton, he was willing to interpret the Constitution freely to let the 
government encourage this....(p. 262).” 
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The very prominent part played by Gallatin in arranging with Britain 
the treaty that ended the War of 1812 are given in detail aoe Gallatin’s 
merits as a diplomat were very im ive. He was later to serve as our min- 
ister to France (1815-1823) and also to Great Britain (1826-1827). In. 
terestingly enough, and as further evidence of the breadth of his interests, 
Albert Gallatin made very important contributions to the ethnology of the 
American Indians. He lived a full, rich life until his death in 1849 and 
thereby enriched the nation which he had adopted as his own and to which 
he never wavered in his loyalty. Based on a wealth of primary source ma- 
terial, it is evident that Dr. Walters also used a tremendous amount of valu. 
able secondary material as he pre this well documented biography of a 
great American citizen about whom too little has been incioded in our 
standard history textbooks. 

PAUL KINIERY 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Master Roger Williams. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. The Macmillan Co, 
New York, 1957. Pp. xi, 328. Illustrated. $6.00. 


Perhaps no figure from the ranks of seventeenth century New England 
Puritan divines has been the object of such intensive scholarship as Roger 
Williams. Controversy has swirled around him and his contribution to the 
political and religious thought of America throughout most of the twentieth 
century. Until this decade he has been most frequently portrayed as the 
“irrepressible democrat’ whose political thought foreshadowed that of the 
Founding Fathers, (V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 
New York, 1927, I 62—75 and S. H. Brockunier, The Irrepressible Democrat: 
Roger Williams, New York, 1940). As the advocate of the complete separa- 
tion of church and state and political egalitarianism he stood alone in 4 
sea of intolerance formed by the Massachusetts’ theocracy. Of recent years 
this interpretation has come under sharp attack, first from Mauro Calamandrei 
(“Neglected Aspects of Roger Williams’ Thought.” Church History, AX\ 
(1952) 239-258) and more recently by Perry Miller (Roger Williams, ln- 
dianapolis, 1953) and Alan Simpson (“How Democratic Was Roger Wil 
liams,” William and Mary Quarterly, XIII (1956) 53-67). In the light 
of this controversy a new biography, constructed again from the sources, 
was essential. 

The present work does not openly engage in this debate nor attempt 
to show the merits or weaknesses of earlier interpretations. Instead, Miss 
Winslow carefully retraces the events of Williams’ life showing the gradual 
development of his religious and political views as he faced each new crisis. 
Williams emerges as a man driven by the same Puritan convictions which 
moved his contemporaries in England and America. Yet, in spite of this 
religious orientation in his thinking, his theories are significant. They may 
not have foreshadowed those of the enlightenment nor have been as a¢- 
vanced as those of the Englsh Levellers (a group with which he never 
identified himself), but they were radically different from those of sev- 
enteenth century New England. Dr. Winslow has removed some glamout 
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from Williams as an original thinker and intrepid democrat but she has 
clearly shown that there is much more to the political and religious thought 
of this man than his most recent investigators have cared to admit. 

The work, written in an easy style, is the result of painstaking research 
in this country and England, and the author has thought long and hard 
about her material. A “Bibliographical Statement’’ at the end of the volume 

vides the reader with a list of Williams's writings as well as the prin- 
cipal full-length biographies. If any criticism is made it will be directed 
against this portion of the book, which lacks a critical essay on some of 
the more recent biographies. Such an essay seems essential in the light of 
the controversy being waged in historical circles today. Yet, there seems 
to be little doubt that the accolade “definitive” will be bestowed on this 
work and that it will remain there for many years to come. 


JOHN J. REARDON 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Memphis During the Progressive Era. By William D. Miller. The Amer- 
ican History Research Center, Madison, Wis., and Memphis State Uni- 
versity Press, Memphis, Tenn., 1957. Pp. ix, 242. Illustrated. $4.50. 


William D. Miller ends this study on a highly dramatic note, with a 
vivid description of the public burning of a Negro in Memphis on May 22, 
1917. Two days later, citizens of Memphis were applauding a speaker 
who defined the great issue facing the le of the city as whether or not 
they would allow the German nation By y Ae civilization a hundred years. 
In this juxtaposition of events, Miller finds a clue to understanding the 
nature of the impact of the progressive movement on the city. “Memphis,” 
he declares, “was still chasing devils in the easy way of the progressive 
movement, blind to the devils in its own heart.” (p. 195) 

During the years 1900-1917, Memphis experienced a thoroughgoing 
period of reform, which brought better water and sewage systems, er 
streets, better fire and police protection, a network of parks and play- 
grounds, reformed courts, and more efficient government. Yet, in deal- 
ing with deeper problems of social disorganization, which gave the city the 
highest homicide rate in the country and made it a center of drug addiction 
and general lawlessness, Memphis’ progressives accomplished little. 

This failure, Miller argues, was not the result of any lack of vigor or 
devotion to progressive principles. He asserts that the reforms achieved, 
especially under the mayoralty of Edward H. Crump, were as complete and 
as lasting as those effected by the better known urban progressives, “Golden 
Rule’ Jones of Toledo or Tom Johnson of Cleveland. 

This may be true, but the assertion requires more evidence than Miller 
supplies. In his discussion of the relation of city government to public 
utilities, for example, he describes frequent attacks against street railways 
and electric companies without making clear what this controversy accom- 
plished. Moreover, he seems to overemphasize the significance of the com- 
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mission form of government as an instrument of progressivism. Although 
he considers at length the fight for its establishment, he does not illustrate, 
to any extent, his view that its institution led to greater efficiency, less waste, 
and stricter law enforcement. 

Nevertheless, one can agree with Miller’s major point—that the reforms 
instituted by the Memphis progressives had little impact. Miller finds 
the reason for this failure in the character of Memphis, a city whose funda- 
mental nature, he believes, was determined by the im of urban values 
on the rural mind. After a disastrous yellow-fever epidemic in 1878-1879, 
Memphis filled with settlers from the neighboring countryside. The South. 
ern rural immigrant, with his perfervid religious outlooks and his ingrained 
rural conservatism, found it impossible to adjust to urban values. The 
resulting social disorganization tore the city with crime and violence. The 
remark of a Memphis lawyer that had Memphis existed alongside Sodom 
and Gomorrah, God would have had to destroy Memphis first, was an 
accurate reflection of contemporary opinion. For this kind of disrup- 
tion, related to the whole social structure of a city, progressives with their 
moderate programs of governmental and social reform were unable to pro- 
vide an answer. 

Miller has been carefully aware of the need for relating the develop- 
ments he describes to progressivism in general. Consequently, his work is 
valuable, for he modifies some of the easy generalizations about the character 
of this movement that historians of national and southern progressivism— 
in spite of the growing body of important local studies of its impact— 
are still too prone to make. 

Miller's well-documented monograph is based primarily on newspapers, 
but he has used the source with discretion. Although he has incl chap- 
ters on the economic and social development of Memphis, the work is not 
full-scale, urban history. It is, however, a generally sound, brief sketch 
of an important period in the city’s history. His chapters on Memphis “At 
the Turn of the Century” and “On the Eve of the War” are excellent exam- 
ples of how descriptive, social history can be combined with penetrating, 
historical analysis. 

CHARLES N. GLAAB 


University of Chicago 


The Baptist Church in the Lower Mississippi Valley 1776-1845. By Walter 
Brownlow Posey. University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 166. 
$5.00. 


This is the third in a series of monographs written by Walter Brownlow 
Posey, chairman of the history department of Agnes Scott College and 
professor of history at Emory University. The first two dealt with the early 
history of the Methodists and Presbyterians, respectively, in the Old South- 
west. The present volume concentrates upon the early development of the 
Baptist Church in the area of its greatest influence. 

The growth among Baptists was slow until the Revolutionary War. Aftet 
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the conflict was over, however, they began to — As a group they 
had ardently supported the American cause, and this had by no means 


hurt them. Moreover, when the westward movement began, the simple 
preaching and the democratic organization of the Baptists had a definite 


appeal to the men on the frontier. At first Baptists were reluctant to par- 
ticipate in the frontier camp meetings, because of their Calvinistic theology, 
but before long they followed the Presbyterians and Methodists into this 
type of appeal to the religious emotions of the people in the expanding west. 

Divisions plagued the early Baptist Churches. There were missionary 
and anti-missionary groups, and only after a bitter struggle did the former 
finally triumph. Division came also because of the slavery question. In 
1845 delegates from eight southern states withdrew from the national body 
and on May 8, 1845, formed the Southern Baptist Convention at Augusta, 
Georgia. The rift has not yet been healed. 

Many frontier Baptist were opposed to education and a paid ministry. 
oneanatle many of the first ard were uneducated rt pote crude. 
The tide did not fully turn in favor of a well trained ministry until about 
1850. Since then the colleges, universities and seminaries of the Southern 
Baptist Convention have outstripped even those of the Methodists and 
Presbyterians who were rivals of the Baptists on the frontier. 

These early Baptists, and especially the so-called “Hard-shell” group, 
were not famous for their cooperation with other religious bodies. Their 
stress upon immersion, Calvinism and “close communion” (forbiddin, 
non-immersionists and privilege of Holy Communion) set them apart an 
kept them apart from even other Protestant Christians. Yet after 1800 
they multiplied rapidly, became very missionary-minded, developed a highly 
centralized church polity and acquired considerable wealth and influence. 
Today there are more than eight million Baptists in the south alone. They 
give more than 353,000,000 dollars for the support of their churches, 
provide 53,000,000 dollars for missions, and hold property valued at 
1,000,000,000 dollars. 

Dr. Posey has presented a fair and accurate historical study of a body 
who made a significant contribution to the religious life of the erly South. 


LEONARD GITTINGS 
Berkeley, California 


Thunder in the North. By R. E. Lamb, C.S.B., Ph.D. Pageant Press, New 
York. Pp. xviii, 354. $5.00. 


In 1867 the British North American Act brought about the Federation 
of Quebec and Ontario, and a government responsible to the people. Very 
soon the Northwest, beyond Lake Superior, was organized and in time 
added to the Federation on a basis of equality. The union did not come 
without much serious struggle between the immensely varying interests 
of such groups as the Hudson’s Bay Company and several colonial enter- 
prises, among them the famous pioneers of the Red River below Lake 


Winnepeg. 
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These latter folk, made up of Metis, Scotch immigrants and frontiers. 
men of English blood, stood up stoutly for their rights under the inspir. 
ing guidance of Louis Riel (1844-1885). Twice, in 1869 and 1885, 
he challenged the authority of Ottawa, the second time unfortunately in a 
condition of mental aberration. For his effort he went to the gallows, a 
pitable victim to politics in the eastern provinces. 

Yet Reil had a larger significance, and this is the story of the book. 
The battle for freedom on the fringe of civilization raised a tremendous 
storm between the competing powers of Ontario and Quebec. A 
chasm threatened to cleave the nascent nation. Profound feelings tied in wi 
language, religion, blood, kept the issue in the balance for most of the year 
1885. Finally in a mottled decision of state—the acceptance of hanging 
for Riel, and of the concomitant evidence of treason against the Crown— 
saw the lightning die away, the storm forgotten, and national union the 
sequel. 

This tale has been told before, yet not with the depth of documentation 
and incisive study of the issues presented by Father . His narrative will 
assist investigators in the political maturation of our northern neighbors. 

The book lacks an index and the maps needed for ease in following 
the movements in that broad landscape. A good list of primary materials 
and three appendices listing the legal findings for the execution complete 


the work. 
W. EuGENE SHIELSs 


Xavier University, Ohio 





Notes and Comments 


Among the Philosophical Library publications of last year was 
Pictorial History of Protestantism, by Vergilius Ferm. The intro- 
duction is a devastating attack on any and all organized religious 
authority. To quote: “Protestantism means fundamentally, then, 
eternal vigilance against all the forces which encase the human 
spirit....It means protesting not alone against Catholicism but a 
protesting against any form of Protestantism itself which usurps 
power over individual conscience and over the spirit of freedom in 
the realm of man’s inner life. ... There continued to be Protestants 
protesting against Protestants after the first guns were fired and its 
own history is full of tragic accounts of martyrs within its own 
household. ... The Protestant spirit essentially is a battle-name 
against unwholesome infringements (be they of creeds, councils, 
books, catechisms, theology, ecclesiastical polity, confessions, heroes) 
against the onmoving forces of the spirit of life itself. The battle 
is never finished and we must be prepared for neo-Protestants of 
whatever kind in the days to come—if we are in this historic tradi- 
tion or pretend to be.” 

This, of course, is radical, and if followed out logically by mem- 
bers of organized Protestant churches, would lead to complete in- 
dividualism and to the destruction of Protestantism. Ferm forgets 
that Protestants generally are free to subscribe to the rules, canons, 
creeds of the particular church which they have willingly joined. 
They want leadership and want authority in religious matters, just 
as people want leadership and authority and organization so es- 
sential in human society. They want heroes, they want formalism, 
they want ecclesiastical polity. Otherwise they do not join a church. 
While all Protestant churches are striving to gain converts this book 
would tell the converts equivalently, “join our church and reform 
it,” and would tell the members of the church to do away with 
creeds and officials! No wonder then, that as Ferm says: “Some 
officials have turned aside my request...” (for information from 
the files of their denomination), and that “Some officials have 
written me courteously that they are in no sense of the Protestant 
tradition... ,"" and consequently did not want to be included in 
his pages. 

Time after time Ferm’s pages create the impression of regard 
for a church member who revolted from, or was ousted by the 
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authorities of his church, only to become more intolerant as leader 
in a new sect. Taken in their entirety, the pages will give Protestants 
an idea of the vast number of churches and individuals disagreeing 
upon religious beliefs. There are over four hundred good and 
poor illustrations of persons, places, and things pertaining to Prot. 
estantism over the years. These unify Protestantism according to 
Dr. Ferm’s definition of dissent from orthodoxy, but they will in 
no wise tend to unify Protestant churches, except on one point— 
antipathy to Rome. Protestant leaders will hardly expect this 
type of treatise from a former president of the American Theological 
Society and professor in Wooster College. The list price is $10.00. 


* * * * 


In September of this year some people are planning to 
commemorate the tercentenary of the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
Protector of the British Commonwealth. As a prelude to this event 
we have a book, The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell, by Maurice 
Ashley, (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1958, $5.). Mr. 
Ashley is Chairman of the Cromwell Association. In the present 
work he repents having written his earlier Oliver Cromwell, The 


Conservative Dictator, when he knew less about his subject and was 
profoundly influenced by the rise of Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin,” 
(p. 23, n. 7). Now, Mr. Ashley wants people to shed any bias 
regarding Cromwell and with open minds look at Oliver as Oliver 
looked at himself, or at least as Mr. Ashley thinks Oliver regarded 
himself, namely, “Cromwell did not think of himself as a dictator, 
even when he exerted, as he did now, the power of the sword... , 
(p. 299). With this in mind, Mr. Ashley procedes with an elaborate 
apology for all the misdeeds of Cromwell, explaining away all 
previous criticisms, condemnations, and judgements of scholars. 
He arrives in the last few of his 369 pages at the naive conclusion 
that the true greatness of Cromwell lay in his defense of freedom 
of conscience. “What he fought to gain and toiled to defend 
above all else was freedom of conscience.” (362) It is the ver 
dict of history that the only freedom granted to consciences of the 
time was the liberty to think as Cromwell thought. If you are of 
a mind to read this book be prepared to quarrel with statements 
on almost every page, with its general conclusions, with its lad 
of logic and objectivity. 
eS Piece 
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Georgetown University, established in 1789 and opened two 
years later as the Academy of George Town, Patowmack River, 
Maryland, was the first Catholic college in the United States. 
Founded by Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore it suffered vicissi- 
tudes common to educational foundations until 1806 when it was 
turned over to members of the Society of Jesus. The story of the 
first fifty years of the pioneer institution is graciously told with 
apt documentary illustrations by John M. Daley, S.J., in his George- 
town University: Origin and Early Years, published in 1957 
by Georgetown University Press, Washington, D. C. The book 
of 324 pages, well printed and nicely bound, has a bibliography 
including archival and printed sources, followed by a servicible 
index. 

* *+ * * 


In 1939 the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in America es- 
tablished a Commission for the Cause of Canonization of the 
Martyrs of the United States, whose appointed chairman was and 
has been the Archbishop-Bishop of Erie, Most Reverend John Mark 
Gannon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. His Excellency has recently published 
the history of this Commission under the title: The Martyrs of the 
United States of America and Related Essays, edited by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James M. Powers, Secretary of the Commission. The first 
forty-two pages contain records of the meetings of the Commission, 
its members, and Archbishop Gannon’s explanations of the terms, 
scope, and his activity. Then under the general heading of Docu- 
ments, there are listed 116 priests, brothers, and laymen and women 
who were slain by natives; a short sketch of each is given along 
with authorities and proofs necessary for the process of canonization, 
whereby each may be declared to have died for his faith. Useful 
lists for cross-reference make an index unnecessary. The handy 
volume is well printed and illustrated. The book may be purchased 
for $3.20 from The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 


* * * * 


In this age of satellites and the extending horizons of space it is 
interesting to note that the study of those ancient astronomers of 
America continues without interruption, with the hope that there 
will someday be discovered the key to the Maya calendar. Two 
papers on Mayan astronomy were published late last year. The 
Miscellaneous Dates of the Dresden Codex, by Maud W. Makemson, 
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was No. 6 of the Publications of the Vassar College Observatory, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. The other is Eclipses y Cronologia 
Maya-Mexicana, by the veteran student of the Mayas, Raul Noriega, 
This latter is multilithed and illustrated, and is a supplement of E/ 
Universo, the review of the Sociedad Astronomica de Mexico. 


* * * * 


From Pérto Alegre, Brazil, comes the first volume, 1957, of 
Pesquisas, the Annual of the Instituto Anchietano de Pesquisas. This 
scholarly publication of the Jesuits of the Colegio Anchieta is to 
carry research papers in the arts and sciences. The present number 
of 300 pages contains articles on history, botany, ethnography, his- 
tory of philosophy, chemistry, and historiography. The first pages 
give the statutes of the new institute, its purpose and scope. There 
follows a long article on the archives, the film holdings and manv- 
scripts, and the plans for amplifying and making available all ma. 
terials on early Brasilian history. An excellent feature is a pair 
of summaries at the conclusion of each paper, in German and in 
English for those written in Portuguese, and in English and Portu- 
guese for those in German and French. A better printing format 
might be adopted, since many of the pages are in very small type, 
and if the print were uniformly of the size you are here reading, 
the number of pages in Pesquisas would run to 900. 

These are valuable researches and we offer the Instituto Anchie- 
tano our felicitations and our good wishes for many years of 
scholarly productivity. The members are following in a long tre 
dition of healthy and objective scholarship peculiar to Brasil, which 
has flourished for well over a century. Students of Brasil’s history 
will be happy over this new contribution to learning. 


* *+ * * 


Two fresh items in a series of volumes based on rare books 
in the James Ford Bell Collection of the University of Minnesota 
Library came from the University of Minnesota Press at the end 
of 1957. Both are fine samples of the printer's art and illustr- 
tion. Both have forewords by Mr. John Parker, Curator of the 
Collection, and both were designed by Jane McCarthy. One i 
Tidings out of Brazil, a small volume of forty-eight pages in two 
tone print, translated by Mark Graubard. This is the first English 
translation and facsimile reproduction of a German newslette 
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written in the early sixteenth century, which has been the object 
of controversy among scholars. Who wrote the letter, the Newe 
Zeytung? Were the Straits of Magellan known in 1514, five years 
before Magellan found the route around South America? Mr. 
Parker summarizes the evidence in his Commentary and copious 
notes, and Mr. Graubard does his best with the stubborn and am- 
biguous German. There are only a thousand copies of the book. 

The second publication is A /etter from Oliver Van Noort, Cir- 
cumnavigator, pertaining to the first Dutch voyage around the 
world, 1598-1601, translated, with an historical commentary, by Jan 
0. M. Broek. This letter of one of the founders of the Dutch East 
Indian Empire “is considered a cornerstone to the subsequent books, 

phlets, and manuscripts relating to the Dutch East Indies in the 
Bell Collection,” according to Mr. Parker. The brochure is large, 
thirteen and a half by ten inches, and its cover of heavy paper is an 
artistic map portraying Van Noort’s fleet in the Straits of Magellan. 
In the middle of the sixteen pages is a double-page spread reproduc- 
ing the Ortelius map of the world on which the route of Van Noort is 
traced. The letter of two pages in facsimile is the only one of Van 
Noort’s known to exist. 


* * * * 


The well-thumbed Essai politique sur le royaume de la Nouvelle- 
Espagne which Baron Alexander von Humboldt offered to Charles 
IV of Spain on March 8, 1808, has been translated by Hensley C. 
Woodbridge of Murray State College. The first of the six books has 
been annotated and is now in multilithed form, available in English 
at the University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky. The 
seventy-two pages are paper bound and stapled. Mr. Woodbridge 
is preparing the other sections for possible publication, (in book 
form, we hope) but meanwhile he would be happy to have readers 
call his attention to any errors, corrections and additions. Baron 
von Humboldt is one of the three sources most frequently used 
by budding Latin American history textbook writers. Bishop Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas is quoted as the authority on sixteenth century 
Spanish American, chiefly because of his diatribes against Spanish 
cruelty; Thomas Gage, an English ex-priest, is often the authority for 
conditions in the seventeenth century, chiefly because his criticisms 
were what England wanted to hear; Von Humboldt, whose essay 
tells the stupid Carlos IV what was wrong with his colonies on the 
eve of their revolt, became an authority for the whole eighteenth 
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century. In his notes Mr. Woodbridge does much to amplify the 
authorities while checking those used by Von Humboldt. 


* * * * 


Maryland Historical Magazine for December, 1957, has a very 
interesting and illuminating article, “John Surratt and the Lincoln 
Assassination Plot,” by Alfred Isacsson. John was the son of Mrs. 
Surrat, who was executed as a conspirator in the death of Lincoln, 
or, as John later put it, was “murdered by the United States Gov. 
ernment.” Young Surrat’s escape to Canada after the failure of a 
plot to kidnap the President, his subsequent adventures and escapes, 
the international complications, his arrest, trial, and dismissal, and 
his life as a lecturer and teacher, until his death in April, 1916, could 
well be the subject of an excellent historical film. 


* *+ & * 


Montana, the magazine of western history, Winter, 1958, has 
as its sub-title ““The Great Plains Issue.’" The cover is an unusually 
attractive reproduction of Charles M. Russell’s painting, “The Indian 


Hunter's Return.” In the opening article Walter Prescott Webb 
gives a report on the reactions to his “The American West—Per- 
petual Mirage,” as published last year in Harpers. Professor Webb 
sticks to his findings, namely, that the heart of the West is a vast 
desert area including the entire states of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming and the greater part of the 
states of Montana, Idaho, and California. Around these are the 
desert rim states. The desert west, as thus defined, is distinctive, 
unified, and has special problems growing out of its aridity. lt 
past and future are discussed in five other pleasingly illustrated 
articles of this notable issue. ' 


* *+ * # 


One of the recently issued volumes issued by the American History 
Research Center at Madison, Wisconsin, bears the significant title 
Let There be Light, by Forrest McDonald, Ph.D., who is the exea- 
tive secretary of the center. (Other volumes published are: Medicine 
in Chicago, 1850-1950, by Thomas N. Bonner; Chicago Giant: The 
Story of Long John Wentworth, by Doa E. Fehrenbacher; and 
Memphis during the Progressive Era, by William D. Miller, reviewed 
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in this number.) The work written by Dr. McDonald is divided 
into the age of pioneers, the age of promoters, the age of giants, 
and the age of institutions. We learn about the men who started 
the first small power stations, and about the engineering and finan- 
cial problems they faced. From about the turn of the century, the 
story of the production of electric power is brought down to the 
present. It is an impressive story, factually related—P. K. 


* * * * 


The recent publication by Dr. John A. Carroll and Mary W. 
Ashworth of the seventh and final volume in Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s monumental biography of George Washington (George 
Washington: First in Peace, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1957) is worthy of the attention of the historical profession. As a 
result of his untimely death this volume is exclusively the work of 
his two research associates. As such, it invites comparison with the 
earlier volumes. While adhering closely to the format established 
by Dr. Freeman, this work clearly reveals the deft hand of the pro- 
fessional historian. Not only are the footnotes and bibliography 
far superior to that found in the preceeding volumes, but the author's 
awareness of the more significant interpretations in the secondary 
literature make the work an invaluable tool for historians of our 
early national history. Equally significant is the fact that the authors 
were not unafraid to be critical of Washington whenever the evidence 
dictated. The work marks an invaluable addition to Washing- 
toniana—J. J. R. 

* *+ * # 


Geography in the 20th Century, edited by Griffith Taylor, ap- 
peared first in 1951. The second revised and enlarged edition 
of 1953 added two new chapters. The third, 1957 edition, adds 
two more chapters on Antarctica and on the relation of geography 
to history. Twenty-two authorities from five countries contribute 
the twenty-nine chapters. Chief among the disputed points is the 
old question: ““Does environment control man or does man have a 
free will?” Determinism, Environmentalism, Possibilism, are 
thrashed out separately and in the section on special fields of geog- 
raphy. In all, the new addition is an historiography tracing the 
growth of the study of geography and the philosophies of the scholars 
of geography. There are 672 numbered pages, plus 14 plates, a 
folding map, 56 text illustrations, a glossary of geographical terms, 
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and an index. Philosophical Library, Publishers, New York 16, lists 
the book at $10.00. 

Last year the same Philosophical Library published The Congues 
of the Antarctic, by Norman Kemp. This is readable, but is merely 
an ad interim report on the plans for the expeditions to the South 
Pole as they were over a year ago. Since then much progress has 
been made by the British, New Zealand, Russian, and American 
expeditionaries. Indeed, all was quite sportsmanlike, but now the 
New Zealand and British pressmen have been in a dither over the 
Dr. Vivian Fuchs—Sir Edmund Hillary affair. A number of other 
nations are also sending their teams scrambling over the ice to e 
tablish South Pole bases, presumedly as a contribution to the 
Geophysical Year. The price is $4.75. 

Khrushchev of the Ukraine, by Victor Alexandrov, has been trans. 
lated from the French by Paul Selver and Wade Baskin and pub 
lished by Philosophical Library. Alexandrov, journalist and novelist, 
was born in Russia and is now an American citizen. Some of his 
sources are public, but he depends largely upon an unnamed former 
Russian diplomat. The biography of Nikita and his rise to power 
over the dead bodies of his enemies runs to the pattern of a biography 
of any of our notorious gangsters, a Capone, a Luciano, or a Costello. 
If all Alexandrov’s facts are true, there is no likelihood of 
breaking out anywhere until Mr. Khrushchev is arrested for his mis 
deeds and brought to trial, preferably in the Ukraine. 


* * * * 


Japan Dictionary might better have been named Japanalia, since 
it is a compilation arranged alphabetically of “the ordinary and 
extraordinary happenings and things of everyday Japanese life.’ 
It is a revision of the 1937 edition, including many of the changes 
that have taken place in the past twenty years. Beginning with 
twelve pages of history in outline there are some two hundred pages 
of items about which every traveler in Japan should know, whether 
personage, costume, custom, deity, or symbol. Innumerable peo 
sketches break the pages. An art map, a colored frontispiece, and 
modern photographs add their value. The author is Lewis Bush, 
the publisher is Philosophical Library, and the list price is $10.00. 





